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Summary 


After  remaining  relatively  stable  during  April-May, 
U.S.  soybean  prices  dropped  sharply  in  June,  declining  to 
$6.65  a  bushel  in  Chicago.  In  recent  weeks,  prices  have 
rallied  but  are  still  running  below  April-May. 

Several  factors  weakened  soybean  prices.  Expectations 
for  a  tight  supply/demand  balance  in  1980/81  dissipated 
as  domestic  use  and  exports  continued  to  fall.  Domestic 
soybean  crushings  are  expected  to  drop  8  percent  to 
about  1  billion  bushels  — a  result  of  unfavorable  crushing 
margins  associated  with  weakened  demand  for  soybean 
products  and  subsequently  lower  prices,  particularly  for 
soybean  oil. 

In  addition  to  waning  domestic  use,  soybean  exports 
during  September-May  totaled  611  million  bushels  (16.6 
million  metric  tons),  14  percent  below  the  710  million  of 
a  year  earlier.  Lagging  world  economic  activity  and 
slowed  growth  in  livestock  and  poultry  output  caused  a 
decline  in  global  soybean  meal  use.  Meanwhile,  the 
strengthening  of  the  dollar  against  several  major  foreign 
currencies  and  large  South  American  soybean  product 
supplies  caused  foreign  buyers  to  reduce  U.S.  soybean 
imports.  At  the  same  time,  large  soybean  oil  supplies 
here  and  abroad  encouraged  meal  instead  of  soybean 
imports,  particularly  in  the  European 
Community  (EC)  — a  net  exporter  of  soybean  oil.  For  the 
season,  exports  may  total  750  million  bushels  (20.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons),  down  14  percent. 

Ending  stocks  of  U.S.  soybeans  are  forecast  at  295  mil- 
lion bushels  (8  million  metric  tons),  compared  with  a 
record  carryin  of  359  million  last  September  1.  The 
June  22  Stocks  Report  indicated  that  about  54  percent 
of  soybean  stocks  as  of  June  1  were  being  held  on  the 
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farm.  At  684  million  bushels  (18.6  million  metric  tons), 
the  total  was  down  12  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Preliminary  projections  of  1981/82  world  oilseed  pro- 
duction indicate  a  record  174.5  million  metric  tons,  up  7 
percent  from  this  year's  harvest.  Most  of  the  increase  is 
due  to  larger  soybean  crops  forecast  for  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Increases  are  also  expected  for  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  even  though  crops  in  those  countries 
have  not  yet  been  planted.  Larger  sunflower  seed  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  USSR,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  and  rising  peanut  output  in  this  country 
and  Senegal  account  for  much  of  the  remaining  projected 
increase.  The  favorable  production  outlook  should  mean 
greater  use  of  oilseed  products,  even  though  a  sluggish 
world  economy  may  limit  demand  growth  for  oil  meals 
and  vegetable  oils.  Consequently,  little  change  in  global 
stocks  in  expected. 

This  year's  U.S.  soybean  planted  acreage  is  estimated 
at  68.7  million  acres  (27.3  million  hectares),  down  2  per- 
cent from  1980.  Lower  soybean  prices  relative  to  feed 
grains  encouraged  producers  to  trim  1981  plantings.  This 
year,  about  15  percent  of  the  soybean  acreage  will  be 
planted  following  the  harvest  of  another  crop,  primarily 
winter  wheat.  In  comparison,  9  percent  of  last  year's 
acreage  was  double  cropped. 

Total  U.S.  soybean  production  is  projected  at  2  billion 
bushels  (54.6  million  metric  tons).  This  represents  a  9- 
percent  increase  over  last  season's  output,  when  drought 
cut  harvested  acreage  and  yields. 

Some  moderate  increases  in  domestic  use  and  exports 
may  highlight  the  1981/82  outlook  for  U.S.  soybeans  and 
products.  Domestic  soybean  crushings  are  forecast  to  rise 
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about  4  percent,  fueled  by  expections  of  stronger  domes- 
tic meal  demand,  notably  from  the  poultry  industry.  The 
rise  in  crush,  combined  with  a  high  soybean  oil  carryover 
will  likely  lead  to  a  continued  buildup  of  oil  supplies. 

U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and  oil  should  recover  from 
this  season's  declines,  while  meal  exports  are  expected  to 
be  unchanged.  Ultimately,  the  anticipated  recovery  of 
export  markets  will  depend  on  world  economic  growth, 
global  oilseed  production,  animal  products  output,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  South  American  competition. 

Given  supply  and  demand  prospects  for  1981/82,  the 
season  average  soybean  price  received  by  farmers  is  like- 
ly to  fall  between  $6.50  and  $8.50.  Season  average  prices 
for  soybean  oil  and  meal  should  be  between  20  to  25 
cents  a  pound  and  $200  to  $240  a  short  ton,  respectively. 

The  1981  sunflower  seed  acreage  is  estimated  at  slight- 
ly over  4  million  acres  (1.6  million  hectares)  in  the  four 
survey  states— North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  Texas.  Acreage  is  up  1  percent  from  last  year  but  27 
percent  less  than  the  1979  record.  In  late  June,  the  Crop 
Moisture  Index  showed  good  moisture  for  most  of  this 
area,  but  a  large  part  of  South  Dakota  was  abnormally 
dry.  Depending  on  the  weather,  the  1981  U.S.  crop  could 


be  around  2.64  million  metric  tons,  up  31  percent  from 
1.82  million  in  1980.  Combined  with  projected  carryover 
and  imports,  sunflower  seed  supplies  in  1981/82  could  be 
about  3.18  million  tons. 

Although  1981/82  cotton  acreage  is  forecast  to  fall  2 
percent,  a  return  to  a  more  normal  yield  of  .41  ton  of 
seed  an  acre  should  cause  a  27-percent  jump  in  cot- 
tonseed production.  However,  relatively  short  supplies 
this  year  led  to  a  substantial  drawdown  in  stocks.  There- 
fore, total  cottonseed  supplies  are  expected  to  be  up  only 
3  percent. 

Farmers  indicated  that  they  planted  1.56  million  acres 
of  peanuts  (.6  million  hectares)  for  next  season— the 
largest  acreage  since  1959.  Harvested  acreage  is  estimat- 
ed at  1.53  million  acres,  up  10  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
when  dry  weather  reduced  the  harvest.  In  late  June,  crop 
conditions  in  the  major  growing  areas  were  rated  mostly 
good.  Depending  on  the  weather,  the  1981  peanut  crop  is 
projected  at  3.1  to  3.8  billion  pounds  (1.4  to  1.7  million 
metric  ton),  compared  with  about  2.3  billion  in  1980. 
Only  a  small  quantity  will  be  carried  over,  just  sufficient 
to  meet  operating  needs  until  the  new  crop  becomes 
available. 
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Fats  and  Oils  Situation 


1980/81  U.S.  SITUATION  OF  SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 


Soybeans 

During  Februrary-May  soybean  prices  were  relatively 
stable,  pending  developments  in  the  South  American  crop 
and  new  crop  plantings  in  the  United  States.  However,  in 
mid- June  soybean  prices  at  the  farm  dropped  to  a  little 
under  $7.00  a  bushel. 

Several  factors  have  combined  to  weaken  soybean 
prices.  Demand  for  soybeans  for  domestic  crush  has 
diminished  because  of  highly  unfavorable  crushing  mar- 
gins, caused  primarily  by  very  low  soybean  oil  prices. 
Throughout  the  season,  margins  have  deteriorated,  fal- 
ling from  36  cents  per  bushel  in  September  to  10  cents  in 
May.  Crushings  through  May  are  running  9  percent 
behind  last  year. 

In  addition  to  slowed  domestic  demand,  soybean 
exports  continue  to  lag.  September-May  exports  were 
down  14  percent,  and  exports  during  April-May  were 
down  9  percent.  Stagnant  world  economic  growth  has 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  global  soybean  meal  use.  At  the 
same  time,  the  strengthening  of  the  dollar  against 
several  major  currencies  made  U.S.  soybeans  and  pro- 
ducts relatively  more  expensive.  Large  vegetable  oil  sup- 
plies abroad  have  also  encouraged  importation  of  meal  as 
opposed  to  soybeans,  particularly  in  the  EC. 


Table  1  —  Stocks  on  farm,  off  farm  and  total 
in  all  positions 


On  farm 


Off  farm 


Total 


1977 

January  1 
April  1 
June  1 
September  1 

1978 

January  1 

April  1 

June  1 

September  1 
1979 

January  1 

April  1 

June  1 

September  1 
1980 

January  1 

April  1 

June  1 

September  1 
1981 

January  1 

April  1 

June  1 

September  1 


473,405 
227,794 
92,400 
32,756 

674,550 
394,405 
207,541 
59,132 

699,556 
412,570 
241,255 
61,509 

892,934 
602,779 
396,650 
1  28,888 

738,845 
539,245 
366,475 


1,000  Bushels 

559,045 
390,214 
243,335 
70,168 

652,400 
455,448 
298,815 
102,044 

692,534 
467,646 
284,850 
112,579 

877,896 
580,322 
378,152 
229,880 

790,300 
496,619 
317,157 


1,032,450 
618,008 
335,735 
102,924 

1,326,950 
849,853 
506,356 
161,176 

1,392,090 
880,216 
526,105 
174,088 

1,770,830 
1,183,101 
774,802 
358,768 

1,529,145 
1 ,035,864 
683,632 


The  June  22  Stocks  Report  indicated  that  about  54 
percent  of  the  soybean  stock  as  of  June  1,  were  being 
held  on  the  farm.  At  684  million  bushels,  total  stocks  are 
down  12  percent  from  year  ago.  Total  stocks  at  the  end 
of  this  season  are  forecast  at  295  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  a  record  carryin  of  359  million  last  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Soybean  Meal 

Declines  in  both  domestic  and  export  use  highlighted 
the  1980/81  Soybean  Meal  Situation.  Although  domestic 
use  usually  decreases  in  the  spring,  a  year-to-year  com- 
parison showed  an  11 -percent  drop.  Low  livestock  profita- 
bility leading  to  lower  feeding  rates  and  declining  animal 
numbers,  account  for  the  decline.  While  poultry  produc- 
tion will  likely  increase  in  the  third  quarter,  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  offset  the  drop  in  hog  production. 
Overall,  domestic  soybean  meal  disappearance  is  expect- 
ed to  fall  9  percent  in  1980/81. 

Soybean  meal  exports  are  projected  to  fall  7  percent  to 
7.35  million  short  tons.  Weak  demand  in  some  major 
markets,  particularly  the  EC,  has  cut  global  use,  while 
larger  Brazilian  supplies  of  soybean  meal  have  offered 
increased  competition  to  U.S.  soybean  meal.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  the  U.S.  1980/81  marketing  year,  Brazil 
more  than  doubled  its  soybean  meal  exports,  reaching  3.1 
million  metric  tons.  The  realization  of  record  crop  this 
past  spring  plus  greater  soybean  imports  has  allowed  the 
Brazilians  to  produce  soybean  meal  at  a  record  pace  and 
increase  exportable  supplies.  Consequently,  Brazilian 
meal  exports  were  strong  during  March-June  and  are 
expected  to  exceed  comparable  year-ago  levels  for  the 
remainder  of  the  U.S.  crop  year. 

Monthly  Brazilian  Soybean  Meal  Exports 
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Soybean  Oil 

Burdensome  supplies  and  low  prices  have  characterized 
this  year's  soybean  oil  situation.  While  the  domestic 
crush  trails  a  year  ago,  soybean  oil  production  continues 
to  exceed  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  combined. 
As  a  result,  soybean  oil  stocks  have  continued  to  build, 
reaching  almost  2.2  billion  pounds  at  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  most  notable  decline  in  total  disappearance 
occurred  in  the  export  market,  where  a  44-percent  drop 
is  expected  this  season.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  the  world's  largest  import  market, 
India.  Last  season,  India  accounted  for  35  percent  of 
total  U.S.  soybean  oil  exports.  At  the  end  of  April, 
exports  to  India  totaled  onlv  77.6  million  pounds.  With 
Brzailian  soybean  oil  more  competitively  priced,  Brazil 
has  probably  supplied  over  90  percent  of  India's  soybean 
oil  imports  during  the  past  9  months. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean  oil  during  the  first 
half  of  1980/81  lagged  a  year  earlier— largely  a  result  of 
lower  real  per  capita  income  during  the  last  half  of  1980 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1979.  Because  of  increases  in 
income  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  domestic  disap- 
pearance for  the  remainder  of  the  season  is  expected  to 
rise  enough  to  offset  the  earlier  decline.  Domestic  disap- 
pearance for  the  entire  season  will  likely  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged  from  1979/80. 


Monthly  Brazilian  Soybean  Oil  Exports 
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The  combination  of  declining  exports  and  stagnant 
domestic  growth  will  result  in  record  1980/81  carryover 
stocks  of  2.2  billion  pounds.  This,  and  prospects  for 
increased  accumulation  of  oil  will  keep  average  prices 
relatively  low  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year,  prob- 
ably between  22  and  24  cents  per  pound. 


1981/82  OUTLOOK  FOR  U.S. 
Soybeans 

The  June  29  Acreage  Report  estimated  soybean  plant- 
ed acreage  at  68.5  million  acres  as  of  June  1. 
Throughout  June,  heavy  rains  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt 
(notably  Indiana  and  Ohio)  caused  some  flooding  and 
further  delayed  planting.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
delay  might  encourage  farmers  to  shift  some  acreage 
from  corn  into  soybeans  in  those  States.  A  recent  follow- 
up  survey  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  was  conducted.  The  most 
current  estimate  of  U.S.  soybean  planted  acreage  is  68.7 
million  acres,  reflecting  an  adjustment  of  200,000  acres. 

About  15  percent  of  the  1981/82  soybean  acreage  will 
likely  be  planted  following  the  harvest  other  crops,  pri- 
marily winter  wheat.  This  would  be  a  40-percent  increase 
in  double-cropped  acreage.  On  an  acreage  basis,  the 
major  double-cropping  States  are  expected  to  be  Arkan- 
sas, Georgia,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  These 
states  will  likely  account  for  77  percent  of  a  possible  10.3 
million  acres  of  soybeans  planted  following  harvest  of  a 
small  grain.  Conditions  for  winter  wheat  harvesting  were 
favorable  and  should  not  have  been  an  obstacle  for 
double-cropping  soybeans. 

An  early  projection  of  the  1981/82  soybean  crop  is  2 
billion  bushels  compared  with  this  season's  1.8  billion. 
With  this  indicated  production  and  an  estimated  carryo- 


SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 

ver  of  295  million  bushels,  total  soybean  supplies  are  pro- 
jected at  2.3  billion  bushels,  up  6  percent. 

The  1981/82  outlook  for  soybeans  and  products  is 
expected  to  be  highlighted  by  some  moderate  increase  in 
domestic  use  and  exports.  Domestic  soybean  crush  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  by  about  4  percent  in  response  to  more 
favorable  crushing  margins.  Rising  soybean  supplies 
should  temper  prices,  while  an  anticipated  increase  in 
domestic  soybean  meal  usage  should  bring  about  stronger 
meal  prices.  Higher  meal  prices  in  turn,  will  increase 
product  value  and  compensate  for  the  lag  caused  by  low 
soybean  oil  prices. 

U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  are  expected  to  recover  from 
last  year's  decline  and  could  range  from  765  to  885  mil- 
lion bushels.  Export  movement  is  highly  speculative  at 
this  point,  and  the  extent  of  the  recovery  will  depend  on 
world  economic  growth,  global  oilseed  production,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  export  competition  from  South 
America. 

The  outlook  for  1981/82  indicates  that  U.S.  soybean 
production  could  exceed  disappearance.  If  realized,  stocks 
on  Sept.  1,  1982  could  be  305  million  bushels.  This 
implies  a  1  to  6.5  stocks-to-use  ratio  and  would  represent 
almost  2  months  use  at  projected  levels,  indicating  some 
tightening  in  1981/82  carryout  stocks.  If  production  and 
disappearance  forecasts  are  realized,  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  should  fall  between  $6.50  to  $8.50 
per  bushel. 
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Table  2— Soybeans:  U.S.  acreage  planted 
by  Region  and  States 


1961  as  a 

Region  and  State  1980         Indicated  percentage 

1 981 1  of  1 980 


7,000  Acres 

Percent 

oou  ineasi 

iNorin  v-zaiuiinu 

i.UJU 

1  Qcn 

ouuin  v^aiuiina 

1  700 

1  RDD 

57*4 

oeory  ia 

^,ouu 

57 

Alaba  rna 

9  1  on 

570 

i  oiai 

ft 

7  Q9D 

57H 

ooum  oenirai 

Ksntucky 

1  fi^n 

I  ,  /  JU 

1  nfi 

i ennessee 

£ .  DJU 

9  A^Cl 

Q9 
57t 

Mississippi 

a  nnn 

o  oivi 

573 

Arkansas 

«*,ouu 

573 

Louisiana 

1  fin 

Q9 

57£ 

i  otai 

1  O.OOU 

ID,  /  JU 

573 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Akin 

unio 

o.ouu 

yj 

Indiana 

4.4UU 

4,OUU 

1  c\a 

I  U4 

Illinois 

y.ouu 

1  n9 

Iowa 

o.JUU 

ft  9DO 

QQ 
5753 

KA  c  cm  ir  i 
rvi  IbSUUI  1 

5  700 

5  650 

99 

Minnesota 

4^800 

4^500 

94 

Total 

36,300 

35,950 

99 

Western  Corn  Belt 

North  Dakota 

210 

225 

107 

South  Dakota 

780 

780 

100 

Nebraska 

1,830 

2,150 

117 

Kansas 

1,550 

1,600 

103 

Total 

4,370 

4,755 

109 

Other  States2 

4,437 

4,335 

98 

U.S. 

70,087 

68,690 

98.0 

1Crop  production  report  ol  July  10,  1981.  2Delaware,  Florida,  Mary- 
land. Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 


Soybean  Meal 

U.S.  soybean  meal  production  is  forecast  at  2  5.7  million 
short  tons  and  is  based  on  a  crush  of  1.08  billion  bushels 
and  a  yield  of  about  47.6  pounds  per  bushel.  Combined 
with  a  projected  carryover  of  260,000  short  tons,  total 
soybean  meal  supplies  are  projected  to  rise  3  percent  to 
25.96  million  short  tons. 

While  soybean  meal  exports  are  expected  to  be 
unchanged,  domestic  disapppearpnce  could  increase 
almost  4  percent  to  18.35  million  short  tons.  Although 
total    domestic    meat    output    may    be  essentially 


unchanged,  a  continued  expansion  in  poultry  production 
should  stimulate  domestic  disappearance  of  soybean 
meal. 

The  outlook  for  1981/82  indicates  that  U.S.  soybean 
meal  production  will  match  expected  use,  with  increased 
domestic  disappearance  compensating  for  a  lack  of 
growth  in  the  export  market.  Endings  stocks  on 
October  1,  1982  are  forecast  at  260,000  short  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  October's  stocks.  While  current 
forecasts  indicate  3  percent  increase  in  supply, 
improved  domestic  demand  prospects  will  keep  soybean 
meal  prices  relatively  strong.  The  season  average  meal 
price  should  fall  between  $200  to  $240  per  short  ton. 

Soybean  Oil 

U.S.  soybean  oil  production  is  forecast  at  11.77  billion 
pounds  and  is  based  on  a  crush  estimate  of  1.08  billion 
bushels  and  a  yield  of  about  10.9  pounds  per  busnel.  Com- 
bined with  a  projected  record  carryover  of  2.2  billion 
pounds,  total  soybean  oil  supplies  could  increase  9  per- 
cent to  14  billion  pounds. 

The  1981/82  soybean  oil  outlook  suggests  that  this 
market  will  again  be  characterized  by  burdensome  sup- 
plies and  relatively  low  prices.  Domestic  disappearance  of 
soybean  oil  is  forecast  to  rise  4  percent  from  this  season, 
based  on  expected  increases  in  population  and  real 
income  growth. 

Soybean  oil  exports  are  also  expected  to  rebound  in 
1981/82  and  are  forecast  at  2  billion  pounds.  Several  fac- 
tors support  a  potential  increase.  Although  Brazil  is 
currently  exporting  soybean  oil  at  a  record  pace,  it  is 
doubtfull  that  it  will  be  able  to  sustain  this  rate  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  So,  competition  may  be  less  keen 
during  the  1981/82  U.S.  crop  year  than  it  was  this  sea- 
son. Also,  Peninsula  Malyasian  palm  oil  production  will 
likely  to  expand  at  a  slower  rate^  because  fewer  trees  are 
coming  into  production  and  yields  appear  to  be  leveling 
off.  This  should  result  in  less  competitive  palm  oil  prices 
and  should  encourage  larger  global  soybean  oil  use. 

Even  with  increased  use,  U.S.  soybean  oil  production 
will  likely  outpace  disappearance,  causing  a  further 
buildup  of  U.S.  soybean  oil  stocks.  Until  this  situation  is 
reversed,  soybean  oil  prices  will  be  under  downward  pres- 
sure. The  season  average  price  for  1981/82  soybean  oil 
will  likely  fall  in  a  range  between  20.0  to  25.0  cents  per 
pound.  If  prices  were  to  fall  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
range,  the  real  soybean  oil  price  in  1972  dollars  would  be 
the  lowest  in  8  years. 
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U.S.  Soybean  Oil  Price,  Constant  1972  Dollars1 
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1981/82  WORLD  OILSEED  PRODUCTION 


Preliminary  forecasts  of  1981/82  world  oilseed  produc- 
tion indicate  a  record  output  of  174.5  million  metric  tons, 
up  7  percent  above  the  1980/81  harvest.  Most  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  larger  soybean  crops  forecast  for  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico.  Increases  are  also  expected  for  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  even  though  crops  in  those  countries 
have  not  yet  been  planted.  Increased  sunflower  seed  pro- 
duction in  the  U.S.,  USSR,  and  Eastern  and  Western 


Europe  and  rising  peanut  production  in  this  country  and 
Senegal  account  for  much  of  the  remaining  projected 
increase.  The  favorable  production  outlook  should  mean 
greater  use  of  oilseed  products,  even  though  a  sluggish 
world  economy  may  limit  demand  growth  for  oil  meals 
and  vegetable  oils.  Consequently,  little  change  in  global 
stocks  is  expected. 


SUNFLOWER  SEED 


1981  Plantings  Up  Slightly 

The  1981  sunflower  seed  acreage  is  estimated  at  slight- 
ly over  4  million  acres  in  the  four  survey  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Texas.  This  is  1 
percent  more  than  last  year  but  27  percent  less  than  the 
1979  record.  Area  devoted  to  oil  varieties,  at  3.688  mil- 
lion acres  in  1981,  is  down  31,000  acres  from  last  year, 
while  non-oil  varieties  are  up  66,000  acres  to  357,000 
acres. 

Strong  prices  for  spring  wheat  at  planting  time 
brought  about  a  record  planted  acreage  of  Durum  wheat. 
Many  analysts  expected  these  conditions  to  reduce  sun- 
flower acreage  10  to  25  percent.  However,  this  did  not 
occur.  In  North  Dakota,  where  acreage  planted  to  Durum 
wheat  increased  the  most  (220,000  acres),  area  planted  to 
sunflowers  rose  even  more,  with  oil-type  sunflowers  up 
11  percent  and  non-oil  types  up  22  percent.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  handiness  of  sunflower  compared  with 
wheat  during  last  year's  drought.  It  is  also  suspected 
that  some  acreage  that  formerly  would  have  been  in  fal- 
low has  been  planted  to  sunflowers. 


In  the  northern  sunflower  growing  area,  which 
accounts  for  most  of  the  production,  the  late  June  Crop 
Moisture  Index  (short  term  crop  need  versus  available 
water  in  5-ft.  soil  profile)  shows  most  of  this  area  is 
favorably  moist,  but  a  large  part  of  South  Dakota  was 
abnormally  dry. 

Assuming  favorable  weather  during  the  rest  of  the 
crop  year,  the  1981  sunflower  acreage  could  yield  a  crop 
estimated  at  about  2.64  million  metric  tons,  compared 
with  1.816  million  in  1980.  The  projected  carryover  of 
515,000,  and  imports  of  25,000,  pushes  prospective 
1981/82  supplies  of  sunflower  seed  to  about  3.18  million 
metric  tons,  up  9  percent  from  this  year. 

Crushings  at  New  High 

Sunflower  crushings  in  the  United  States  during 
September-May  reached  a  record  550,000  metric  tons, 
about  a  third  more  than  in  1979/80.  World  demand  for 
sunflower  oil  has  expanded  sharply  this  year,  as  reflected 
in  larger  exports.  The  1980/81  crush  will  probably  total 
815,000  metric  tons,  compared  with  547,000  last  season. 


Table  3  —  Sunflowers:  By  varietal  type,  U.S. 
acreage  planted  by  States 


1981  as  a 

State  and 

1980 

Indicated 

percentage 

Varietal  Type 

1  981 1 

of  1980 

1,000  Acres 

Percent 

Oil  varieties 

Minnesota 

860 

665 

77 

North  Dakota 

2,270 

2,520 

111 

South  Dakota 

524 

446 

85 

Texas 

65 

57 

88 

Total 

3,719 

3,688 

99.2 

Non-oil  varieties 

Minnesota 

60 

70 

117 

North  Dakota 

230 

280 

122 

South  Dakota 

1 

4 

400 

Texas 

3 

— 

Total 

291 

357 

122.6 

Total 

Minnesota 

920 

735 

80 

North  Dakota 

2,500 

2,800 

112 

South  Dakota 

525 

450 

86 

Texas 

65 

60 

92 

U.S. 

4,010 

4,045 

100.9 

Acreage  report  of  June  29.  1981 


Oil  yield  per  ton  of  sunflowers  is  averaging  780  pounds 
(39  percent),  and  the  meal  yield  is  1,120  (56  percent). 
Meal  yield  per  ton  dropped  more  than  5  percent  from  last 
season,  reflecting  the  partial  hulling  of  some  processed 
sunflowers  and  the  burning  of  these  hulls  to  create  ener- 
gy for  running  the  processing  plant. 

The  bulk  of  sunflower  seed  is  still  exported,  even 
though  domestic  crushing  is  rising.  During  September- 
May,  1.063  million  metric  tons  were  shipped  abroad,  com- 
pared with  1.293  million  in  1979/80,  down  18  percent. 
U.S.  sunflower  seed  exports  for  all  of  1980/81  are 
estimated  at  1.45  million  metric  tons,  compared  with 
1.82  million  last  season.  The  largest  market  for  U.S.  sun- 
flower seed  is  Western  Europe,  with  the  EC- 10  taking  49 
percent  of  exports  through  May.  During  September-May, 
exports  to  Western  Europe  were  only  about  three-fourths 


of  what  they  were  the  previous  year.  However,  during 
this  same  period,  U.S.  exports  of  sunflower  seed  to  Mexi- 
co increased  dramatically,  from  23,000  metric  tons  last 
year  to  228,000  metric  tons.  So  far  this  crop  year,  the 
Netherlands  is  the  largest  market,  taking  28  percent  of 
U.S.  sunflower  seed  exports,  followed  by  Mexico  with  18 
percent;  Portugal,  12  percent;  West  Germany,  7  percent; 
and  Italy,  6  percent. 

Based  on  the  1980/81  total  sunflower  use  of  2.4  million 
metric  tons  (crush,  exports,  non-oil  use,  and  planting 
seed)  carryover  stocks  of  seed  on  September  1,  probably 
will  drop  to  around  515,000  tons,  compared  with  1.073 
million  in  1980. 

Sunflower  Prices  Higher 

Reflecting  the  increased  demand  for  sunflower  seed 
and  sunflower  oil,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  sun- 
flowers increased  from  $9.97  per  100  pounds  last  Sep- 
tember to  $11.80  in  May.  This  is  contrary  to  what  has 
happened  to  soybeans,  the  major  sunflower  competitor, 
for  which  the  farm  price  decreased  from  $7.59  a  bushel 
in  September  to  $7.42  in  May. 

In  mid-July,  the  sunflower  oil  price  (crude,  Minneapo- 
lis) was  around  28  cents  a  pound,  2  cents  above  last  year. 
World  supplies  of  other  premium  oils,  peanut  and  cot- 
tonseed oil,  are  in  relatively  short  supply  and  trade 
sources  also  report  that  Argentina  is  about  out  of  sun  oil, 
which  may  be  responsible  for  the  strength  in  prices. 

Breakthrough  for  Moving  Genes 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block  recently 
announced  the  development  of  technology  for  moving 
genes  from  one  kind  of  plant  to  another.  USDA  and 
University  of  Wisconsin  scientists  have  transfered  a  gene 
directing  protein  production  from  its  native  location  a 
French  bean  seed  into  a  sunflower  cell.  They  call  the  new 
plant  tissue  "sunbean."  The  scientists  now  are  looking 
for— and  hope  soon  to  see— the  production  of  bean  pro- 
tein in  the  "sunbean." 


COTTONSEED 


Cottonseed  production  for  1980/81  is  estimated  at  4.47 
million  short  tons,  nearly  a  fourth  below  last  season. 
Drought  in  major  cotton-producing  areas  caused  seed 
yield  to  fall  to  .34  ton  per  harvested  acre,  from  .45  tons 
in  1979/80.  Total  supplies,  at  5.5  million  short  tons,  are 
only  12  percent  below  last  season,  because  larger  begin- 
ning stocks  partially  offset  the  smaller  production. 

Crushing  during  August-May  totaled  3.6  million  short 
tons,  slightly  above  the  3.56  crushed  a  year  earlier.  With 
cottonseed  exports  expected  to  jump  almost  40  percent, 
ending  stocks  for  the  season  will  likely  be  drawn  down 
substantially,  possibly  to  around  250,000  tons.  If  realized, 
this  would  be  a  76-percent  drop  from  1979/80  ending 
stocks,  and  the  smallest  carryover  since  1976.  Farm 
prices  of  cottonseed  in  1980/81  are  expected  to  average 
around  $125  per  ton,  slightly  above  last  season's  $121. 


This  season's  estimated  crush  of  4.15  million  tons  is 
expected  to  yield  about  1.33  billion  pounds  of  cottonseed 
oil.  Domestic  disappearance  during  October-April  is  run- 
ning about  87  percent  of  a  year  earlier.  Total  domestic 
disappearance  is  expected  to  reach  550  million  pounds  in 
1980/81. 

Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  were  up  about  8  percent  dur- 
ing October-May  and  will  probably  total  about  800  mil- 
lion pounds  for  the  marketing  year.  Primary  importers  of 
cottonseed  oil  during  October-May  were  Venezuela 
(67,000  short  tons),  Egypt  (60,000  short  tons)  and  Japan 
(28,000  short  tons). 

Wholesale  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  (crude,  Valley)  have 
followed  soybean  oils  lead;  cottonseed  oil  reached  a  low 
of  24.2  cents  per  pound  in  February  1981.  For  the  season, 
prices  are  expected  to  average  around  26  cents  per 
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pound,  only  a  slight  increase  over  the  25.4  cents  in 
1979/80.  Large  U.S.  stocks  of  soybean  oil  are  dampening 
prices  for  almost  all  edible  vegetable  oils.  In  contrast  to 
cottonseed  oil  prices,  meal  prices  (41 -percent  protein, 
Memphis)  are  projected  to  average  sharply  higher  this 
season  at  $200  per  ton. 

Although  1981/82  cotton  acreage  is  expected  to  decline 
2  percent,  a  return  to  a  more  normal  yield  of  .41  ton  of 


seed  per  acre  should  cause  a  27  percent  jump  in  produc- 
tion. However,  relatively  short  supplies  this  year  led  to  a 
substantial  drawdown  in  stocks.  Consequently,  total  sup- 
plies of  cottonseed  will  probably  to  be  up  only  3  percent 
in  1981/82. 


PEANUTS 


Total  Use  Off  One-Fourth;  Domestic 
Use  and  Exports  Lag 

Peanut  supplies  this  season  totaled  3.3  billion  pounds 
(farmers'  stock  basis),  about  28  percent  below  1979/80. 
The  emergency  import  quota  of  300  million  pounds 
(shelled  basis)  was  filled  on  June  8.  Importers  requested 
that  USDA  inspect  some  50  million  pounds  of  peanuts 
that  were  presented  for  entry  into  the  United  States 
after  the  quota  was  filled.  However,  Secretary  Block 
stated  in  early  June  that  he  opposed  any  further 
increases  in  the  import  quota. 

Edible  uses  are  running  15  percent  below  a  year  ear- 
lier. Salted  peanuts  slipped  by  a  greater  percentage, 
while  the  drop  in  use  for  peanut  candy  has  been  6  per- 
cent. In  early  summer  peanut  butter  appeared  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  stores  than  during  the  winter.  Under  the 
Government's  Domestic  Feeding  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams there  have  been  no  deliveries  of  peanut  butter  and 
other  peanut  products  since  January  because  peanut  mil- 
lings during  August-May  1980/81  were  only  half  of  year 
earlier  levels.  U.S.  peanut  exports  are  running  consider- 
ably less  than  half  1979/80  rates  and  for  the  season  will 
likely  fall  50  percent  from  last  year's  1.1  billion  pounds. 
Peanut  oil  exports  are  above  last  season's  low  figure,  but 
domestic  use  is  off  considerably.  Reflecting  the  supply 
and  demand  situation,  prices  at  Southeast  mills  moved 
up  during  mid-April  through  early  July  (from  33  cents 
per  pound  to  38  cents  for  domestic  sales  and  40  cents  to 
48  cents,  export). 

1981  Plantings  Up  3  Percent 

The  1981  acreage  allotment  was  increased  8  percent  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply.  A  total  of  1.56  million  acres 
were  planted  in  1981— the  largest  amount  since  1959. 
Acreage  to  be  harvested  for  nuts  is  estimated  at  1.53 


Table  4— Peanuts:  U.S.  acreage 
planted  by  States 


1981  as  a 

State 

1980' 

Indicated 

percentage 

1981 1 

of  1980 

1,000  Acres 

Percent 

Alabama 

209.0 

211.0 

101 

Florida 

65.0 

69.0 

106 

Georgia 

530.0 

560.0 

106 

Mississippi 

7.5 

8.0 

107 

New  Mexico 

8.9 

10.0 

112 

North  Carolina 

169.0 

172.0 

102 

Oklahoma 

123.0 

122.0 

99 

South  Carolina 

15.0 

16.0 

107 

Texas 

290.0 

290.0 

100 

Virginia 

104.0 

105.0 

101 

U.S. 

1,521.4 

1,563.0 

102.7 

1  Acreage  report  of  June  29,  1981. 


million  acres,  up  10  percent  from  a  year  ago,  when  dry 
weather  cut  the  harvest.  By  mid-July  the  crop  condition 
was  rated  mostly  good. 

The  1981  crop  is  projected  at  3.8  billion  pounds,  com- 
pared with  about  2.3  billion  in  1980.  Only  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  peanuts  will  be  carried  over  from  1980,  just  suffi- 
cient to  supply  operating  needs  until  the  new  crop 
becomes  available. 

The  U.S.  loan  rate  for  1981  quota  peanuts  is  $455  per 
short  ton  and  $250  a  ton  for  "additional"  peanuts.  Both 
rates  are  unchanged  from  1980. 

In  developing  the  1981  farm  legislation,  the  House  and 
Senate  are  including  provisions  dealing  with  1982-85 
peanuts.  The  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
have  reported  bills  that  continue  the  present  allotments 
and  quota,  with  loan  rates  substantially  above  current 
levels. 


FLAXSEED 


The  1980/81  crop  year  for  flaxseed,  which  ended  on 
May  31,  was  characterized  by  a  decline  in  supply  accom- 
panied by  higher  flaxseed  prices.  Although  imports 
increased  to  almost  2.4  million  bushels,  total  supply  was 
down  6  percent.  Even  with  a  drop  in  crush  and  exports, 
ending  stocks  will  likely  be  drawn  down  to  2.88  million 
bushels,  from  5.02  million  in  1979/80.  The  1979  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers  was  $7.27  per  bushel,  4 
percent  above  the  $6.97  of  the  previous  season. 


Flaxseed  plantings  in  1981  are  estimated  at  680,000 
acres,  down  16  percent  from  last  year.  This  marks  the 
second  consecutive  year  showing  a  reduction  in  planted 
acreage.  A  long  term  downtrend  in  the  demand  for 
flaxseed  and  products,  along  with  increased  competition 
for  land  from  wheat  and  sunflowers,  has  contributed  to 
lower  flaxseed  plantings  in  recent  years.  Flaxseed  pro- 
duction in  1981/82  is  expected  to  be  around  7.36  million 
bushels. 
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Table  5  — Flaxseed:  U.S.  acreage 
planted  by  States 


State 

1980 

Indicated 
1981 1 

1981  as  a 
percentage 
of  1 980 

1,000  Acres 

Percent 

Minnesota 

140 

100 

71 

North  Dakota 

380 

400 

105 

South  Dakota 

285 

180 

63 

Texas 

4 

U.S. 

809 

680 

84.1 

Acreage  report  of  June  29,  1981 


1980/81  ANIMAL  FATS  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Lard 

During  October- April,  lard  production  totaled  about 
700  million  pounds,  compared  with  730  million  a  year 
earlier.  For  all  of  1980/81,  lard  production  is  expected  to 
fall  to  about  1.15  billion  pounds  from  1.22  billion  last 
season,  a  decline  of  about  6  percent.  Lard  production  is 
now  running  about  4  percent  behind  1979/80.  However,  a 
larger  decrease  in  production  is  projected  for  the 
remainder  of  this  season.  This  reduction  is  primarily  due 
to  reduced  hog  slaughter,  although  some  drop  in  yield  per 
head  slaughtered  may  also  occur. 

Domestic  use  of  lard  this  season  is  running  8  percent 
behind  1979/80,  and  for  the  entire  season  is  expected  to 
be  about  1  billion  pounds,  down  from  1.1  billion  last 
marketing  year.  With  domestic  use  down  more  than  pro- 
duction, additional  lard  is  available  for  export.  Lard 
exports  and  shipments  are  running  43  percent  above 
1979/80  and  for  all  of  1980/81  will  probably  total  about 
200  million  pounds. 

With  increased  exports  overshadowing  lower  domestic 
consumption,  stocks  of  lard  have  steadily  decreased  from 
52  million  pounds  on  December  1  to  40  million  on 
May  1. 

Lard  prices  (loose,  tanks,  Chicago)  fell  from  about  24 
cents  in  November  to  about  19  cents  a  pound  in  February 
and  since  then  have  leveled  off.  The  mid-June  price  is 
about  19.5  cents  a  pound.  Heavy  supplies  of  soybean  oil 
put  lard  prices  under  pressure.  Strong  competition  will 
continue  in  the  edible  fats  and  oils  markets,  particularly 
arising  from  soybean  and  palm  oils.  Lard  prices  should 
strengthen  as  the  season  progresses  because  of  a  project- 
ed lower  hog  slaughter  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Reduced  stocks  of  lard  will  also  help  strengthen  prices. 

Tallow 

Inedible  Tallow  Production  Down  Slightly 

Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  for  the 
1980/81  marketing  year  is  projected  to  fall  slightly  from 


last  year.  Most  of  the  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  is  being 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  poultry 
slaughtered. 

So  far,  domestic  use  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  is 
running  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  domestic  use 
for  the  entire  season  is  expected  to  total  about  3  billion 
pounds,  the  same  as  last  year. 

For  calendar  1980,  exports  were  1.4  million  tons  (3.1 
billion  pounds).  The  largest  markets  for  U.S.  inedible  tal- 
low and  grease  were  Egypt,  taking  13  percent  of  the 
total;  the  Republic  of  Korea,  8  percent;  Japan,  7  percent; 
the  Netherlands,  also  7  percent;  and  Mexico,  5  percent. 
Exports  for  1980/81  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.  For 
the  entire  season,  indications  are  that  exports  of  inedible 
tallow  and  grease  will  be  close  to  last  year's. 

Inedible  tallow  prices  (bleachable,  fancy,  Chicago)  have 
remained  at  about  18  cents  a  pound  since  early  January. 
With  an  upswing  in  the  economy  later  this  year  and  the 
increased  industrial  activity  that  accompanies  it, 
demand  for  tallow  may  strengthen.  However,  with  the 
large  stocks  of  soybean  oil  hanging  over  the  market,  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  will  be  much  of  a  rise  in  prices. 


Edible  Tallow  Production 
Is  Continuing  to  Rise 

Production  of  edible  tallow  during  October-April  was 
659  million  pounds,  compared  with  535  million  last  year. 
This  represents  a  23-percent  increase.  Production  for  the 
1980/81  season  is  estimated  at  about  1.150  billion 
pounds.  If  this  occurs,  U.S.  edible  tallow  production  will 
equal  lard  production.  The  primary  use  of  edible  tallow  is 
in  commercial  and  industrial  shortening  products. 
Exports  of  edible  tallow  are  rising  rapidly.  During 
October-May  exports  were  about  85  million  pounds, 
already  more  than  was  exported  last  year.  Exports  for 
the  year  are  estimated  at  125  million  pounds.  Edible  tal- 
low prices  closely  follow  lard  prices.  So,  prices  declined 
from  23  cents  a  pound  in  October  to  about  19  cents  in 
February.  The  late  June  price  is  about  19.75  cents  a 
pound. 
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ABSTRACT:  World  production  of  the  major  high  protein  meals  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5.5 
percent  during  the  1970's.  Soybean  meal  is  the  major  meal,  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  total  produc- 
tion and  three-fourths  of  total  world  trade.  The  other  major  meals,  in  order  of  production,  are  cot- 
tonseed, fish,  peanut,  sunflower  seed,  rapeseed,  and  flaxseed. 


Keywords:  High  protein  meal,  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  fish  meal,  peanut  meal,  sunflower  seed 
meal,  rapeseed  meal,  flaxseed  meal. 


This  article  presents  an  overview  of  world  production 
and  trade  of  the  major  high  protein  meals.  The  top  seven 
meals  in  the  order  of  volume  produced  in  1979  were  soy- 
bean, cottonseed,  fish,  peanut,  sunflower  seed,  rapeseed, 
and  flaxseed.  The  seven  meals  accounted  for  about  98 
percent  of  total  world  production.  Soybean  meal  alone 
made  up  about  60  percent.  The  major  producing  regions 
are  North  America,  with  almost  50  percent;  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia  (including  India),  each  with  about  15  per- 
cent; and  the  Soviet  Block,  with  over  5  percent.  Produc- 
tion during  the  1970's  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  6 
percent,  from  50  million  tons  at  the  start  of  the  decade 
to  around  90  million  in  the  1979-1980  period. 

Roughly  half  of  the  total  world  production  of  high  pro- 
tein meal  moves  into  international  trade  each  year.  Most 
exports  originate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  North 
America  sending  out  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total; 
South  America  contributes  another  quarter.  The  major 
importing  region  is  Western  Europe,  which  takes  almost 
two-thirds  of  total  exports.  Soybean  meal  is  the  major 
internationally  traded  meal,  accounting  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  total  trade  in  high  protein  meals. 

For  production,  all  of  the  crop  available  for  crush  is 
assumed  to  be  crushed  during  any  year.  Thus,  production 
represents  potential  and  not  actual  production.  For 
example,  in  1979,  world  production  of  rapeseed  was  10.7 
million  metric  tons.  About  8  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  rapeseed  is  not  available  for  crush— this  amount 
varies  from  oilseed  to  oilseed.  After  withholding  the  8 
percent  about  9.8  million  tons  of  rapeseed  were  available 
to  be  crushed  using  an  extraction  rate  of  57  percent,  this 
production  represents  a  potential  5.6  million  tons  of  31- 
percent-protein-content  rapeseed  meal. 

Because  various  meals  contain  different  amounts  of 
protein,  all  meals  have  been  converted  to  a  44-percent- 
protein-content  basis.1  For  example,  the  5.6  million  tons 
of  rapeseed  meal  referred  to  above  is  equivalent  to  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  44-percent-protein-content  rapeseed  meal. 


All  trade— whether  in  the  form  of  oilseed  or  meal—  is 
also  converted  to  the  44-percent-protein-content 
equivalent.  For  example,  in  1979,  2.3  million  tons  of 
rapeseed  was  exported.  This  is  equivalent  to  1  million 
tons  of  44-percent-protein-content  rapeseed  meal.  In 
addition,  .56  million  tons  of  31-percent-protein-content 
rapeseed  meal  was  exported— .4  million  tons  of  44- 
percent  equivalent.  Therefore,  total  meal  equivalent 
exports,  on  a  44-percent  basis,  were  1.4  million  tons. 

Soybean  Meal 

Soybean  meal  is  the  world's  most  important  high  pro- 
tein meal  because  it  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  total 
world  production  of  meals  (table  6).  Its  production  has 
grown  from  around  28  million  tons  in  1970/71  to  around 
60  million  today  (table  7),  representing  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  around  9  percent  for  the  1970's.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  rate  experienced  during  the  second  half 
of  the  1960's.  The  United  States  is  the  major  producer, 
contributing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  production 
of  soybean  meal  (table  8).  The  second  largest  producer, 
Brazil,  accounts  for  slightly  over  15  percent,  up  from  less 
than  5  percent  in  1970  and  less  than  1  percent  in  1960. 
Other  major  producers  include  China,  12  percent;  Argen- 
tina, 3  percent;  and  Paraguay,  less  than  1  percent. 

Total  soybean  meal  equivalent  exports  (whether  in  the 
form  of  soybeans  or  soybean  meal)  comprise  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  meal  exported  in  the  world.  About  60 
percent  of  the  world's  production  of  soybean  meal  enters 
into  international  trade.  The  United  States  is  the  major 
exporter,  accounting  for  around  70  percent  of  the  meal 
equivalent  of  all  soybean  and  soybean  meal  shipments. 


lrThe  world  average  protein  content  for  soybean  meal  is  44  percent,  cot- 
tonseed meal  is  36  percent,  fish  meal  is  64  percent,  peanut  meal  is  49  per- 
cent, sunflower  seed  meal  is  42  percent,  rapeseed  meal  is  31  percent,  and 
flaxseed  meal  is  33  percent. 
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Table  6--Market  Share 
Major  High  Protein  Meals 


Production  1/  Trade  2/ 
Percent 

Soybean                              67  75 

Cottonseed                           8  3 

Fi  sh                                    7  8 

Peanut                                 5  5 

Sunflower  seed                     5  3 

Rapeseed                              5  3 

Flaxseed                              1  2 


1/  Based  on  1979/80  -  1980/81  Average 
U  Based  on  1979 


Table  7--World  Production  of  High  Protein  Meal: 
44%  Protein  Equivalent  U 


Meal 

69-70 

70-71 

71-72 

72-73 

73-74 

74-75 

75-76 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

79-80 

80-81 

1,000 

metri  c 

tons 

Soybean 

27,349 

28,144 

30,749 

34,082 

42,858 

37,392 

45,706 

40,648 

49,801 

53,598 

65,634 

57,183 

Cottonseed 

6,061 

6,168 

6,812 

7,217 

7,359 

7,488 

6,449 

6,518 

7,379 

7,014 

7,416 

7,619 

Fish 

7,735 

7,446 

5,852 

5,276 

6,077 

6,025 

6,535 

6,394 

6,906 

7,211 

6,602 

6,948 

Peanut 

4,454 

4,555 

4,768 

3,940 

4,169 

4,292 

4,864 

4,306 

4,245 

4,574 

4,278 

4,290 

Sunf lowerseed 

3,393 

3,185 

3,261 

3,236 

4,049 

3,552 

3,375 

3,253 

4,174 

4,122 

4,958 

4,288 

Rapeseed 

2,148 

2,771 

2,837 

2,766 

2,736 

3,023 

3,140 

2,753 

2,952 

3,991 

3,770 

4,236 

Li  n  seed 

1,551 

1,738 

1,211 

1,014 

1,063 

1,050 

1,115 

964 

1,278 

1,049 

1,142 

992 

Total 

52,655 

54,007 

55,490 

57,531 

68,311 

62,822 

71,184 

64,836 

76,735 

81,559 

93,800 

85,556 

y  Production  represents  potential,  and  not  actual,  production;  based  on  assumed  extraction  rates.  Oilseed  production  is 
converted  to  44%  protein  content  basis.    See  text  for  further  explai nati on. 

Source:    Foreign  Agricultural  Circular:    Oilseeds  and  Products.    FAS/USDA,  various  issues 
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The  number-two  exporter,  Brazil,  ships  slightly  less  than 
20  percent,  and  Argentina  contributes  a  little  less  than 
10  percent.  The  transshipments  of  the  Netherlands  and 
West  Germany  each  account  for  around  5  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  European  Community  (EC)  is  the  major  importing 
region,  taking  about  half  of  total  soybean  meal  imports. 
Europe  as  a  whole  accounts  for  about  70  percent.  The 
major  importing  countries  are  West  Germany  and  Japan, 
with  about  15  percent  each,  and  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Spain,  with  around  5  percent  each. 

Soybean  production  in  the  United  States  occurs  pri- 
marily in  the  Corn  Belt,  Delta,  and  Southeast  regions. 
Major  producing  States  are  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas.  The  major  countries 
to  which  the  United  States  exports  soybean  meal  are  the 
Netherlands,  Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Canada. 
Recently,  Mexico  has  emerged  as  a  major  trading 
partner. 

Cottonseed  Meal 

Cottonseed  meal  is  the  second  largest  high  protein 
meal,  comprising  around  8  percent  of  total  meal  produc- 
tion. From  1965  to  1970,  cottonseed  meal  production 
declined  by  about  1  percent  a  year;  however,  during  the 
1970's  this  trend  was  reversed  and  production  grew  at  a 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year.  This  period  saw  production  go 
from  6.4  million  tons  in  1965  to  6.1  million  in  1970,  then 
rising  to  about  7.6  million  today.  Cottonseed  meal  is  a 
joint  product  with  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  and  is  not 
concentrated  in  any  region  or  country.  However,  the 
major  producers  are  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the 
United  States,  with  17  to  20  percent  each;  India,  with 
about  10  percent;  and  Pakistan,  with  5  percent.  All  other 
producers  combined  account  for  30  percent. 

While  cottonseed  meal  is  number  two  in  terms  of  its 
production,  it  is  relatively  unimportant  as  an  interna- 
tionally traded  meal,  because  only  about  10  percent  of 
production  is  exported.  This  usually  amounts  to  around  3 
percent  of  all  trade  in  high  protein  meals.  The  major 
exporters  of  cottonseed  meal  are  India,  with  over  20  per- 
cent; the  United  States  and  Argentina,  with  around  15 
percent  each;  and  Nicaragua,  with  slightly  under  10  per- 
cent. 

Western  Europe  imports  the  bulk  of  cottonseed  meal, 
taking  between  70  and  80  percent  of  total  world  trade. 
Denmark  alone  imports  around  60  percent.  West  Ger- 
many accounts  for  about  10  percent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  import  about  5  percent  each. 

Cottonseed  meal  production  in  the  United  States  is 
concentrated  in  the  Southeast,  Delta,  and  Southwest. 
The  major  producing  States  are  Texas,  California,  Missis- 
sippi, Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Denmark  and 
Mexico  each  purchase  about  one-third  of  U.S.  exports  of 
cottonseed  meal.  Poland  occasionally  imports  large 
amounts  of  U.S.  cottonseed  meal— up  to  one-third  in 
some  years— however,  Poland  is  not  a  steady  customer. 
Norway,  West  Germany,  and  Japan  each  normally  take 
around  5  percent. 


Fish  meal 

Fish  meal  makes  up  7  percent  of  total  high  protein 
meal  production  in  the  world.  In  1965,  5  million  tons  of 
fish  meal  was  produced.  Between  1965  and  1970,  output 
increased  about  9  percent  annually  to  over  7.7  million 
tons.  But,  over  the  next  3  years,  production  declined  12 
percent  annually  to  a  1973  low  of  5.3  million  tons.  Since 
then,  production  has  steadily  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  4 
percent.  The  major  fish  meal  producers  are  Japan,  with 
slightly  less  than  20  percent;  Peru,  with  about  15  per- 
cent; and  Chile,  the  United  States,  and  Norway,  with 
under  10  percent  each. 

About  half  of  total  fish  meal  production  is  exported 
each -year— about  8  percent  of  all  high  protein  meal  ship- 
ments. The  main  exporters  are  Peru,  with  a  little  over 
one-fourth;  Norway  and  Chile,  with  about  15  percent 
each;  and  Denmark,  with  around  10  percent. 

The  EC  imports  about  one-third  of  total  fish  meal 
trade,  and  Eastern  Europe  takes  another  fourth.  As  a 
whole,  Europe  accounts  for  around  70  percent  of  total 
imports.  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  each 
purchase  over  10  percent,  while  Poland,  Taiwan,  and  Ita- 
ly import  between  5  and  10  percent  each. 

The  United  States  generally  imports  more  fish  meal 
than  it  exports.  However,  1978  and  1980  were 
exceptions— as  the  pattern  reversed  itself.  Most  of  the 
United  States'  exports  go  to  West  Germany.  Most 
imports  come  from  Peru  and  Canada. 

Peanut  Meal 

Peanut  meal  makes  up  5  percent  of  total  high  protein 
meal  production.  During  the  late  1960's  and  throughout 
the  1970's,  production  held  steady  at  about  4.5  million 
tons.  The  largest  producer,  India,  accounts  for  about  30 
percent  of  total  production.  Other  major  producers 
include  China,  with  about  15  percent;  the  United  States, 
with  about  10  percent;  and  Senegal  and  the  Sudan,  with 
about  5  percent  each. 

Almost  half  of  peanut  production  is  exported  each 
year.  This  comprises  about  5  percent  of  total  meal  trade. 
India  is  the  major  exporter,  with  about  one-third  of  all 
shipments.  Senegal,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States 
each  contribute  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  total. 

The  EC  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  imports. 
Europe  as  a  whole  takes  almost  90  percent  of  all  imports. 
France  is  the  major  importer  with  over  a  third  of  the 
total;  the  United  Kingdom  is  next  with  about  20  percent; 
and  Germany  and  Italy  each  import  a  little  less  than  10 
percent. 

Peanut  meal  production  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
centrated in  the  following  States:  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  North  Carolina.  The  United  States  exports 
very  little  peanut  meal. 

Sunflower  Seed  Meal 

Sunflower  seed  meal  contributes  about  5  percent  of 
total  high  protein  meal  production.  Sunflower  seed  meal 
has  grown  steadily  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  to  4  percent 
since  the  mid  1960's.  This  period  saw  production  increase 
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from  slightly  under  3  million  tons  in  1965  to  5  million  in 
1980.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  major  producer,  with  about 
one-third  of  world  production;  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  are  next,  with  between  10  and  15  percent 
each;  followed  by  Romania  with  about  5  percent. 

Almost  one-third  of  sunflower  seed  meal  is  exported 
each  year— 3  percent  of  all  trade  in  high  protein  meals. 
Exports  are  highly  concentrated  in  two  countries:  the 
United  States,  with  50  percent,  and  Argentina,  with  40 
percent. 

Almost  all  sunflower  seed  meal  trade  goes  to  Europe. 
West  Germany  imports  a  third  of  the  total;  Denmark 
takes  about  20  percent;  and  East  Germany  and  Portugal 
each  purchase  about  10  percent. 

The  four  major  States  for  sunflower  seed  meal  produc- 
tion are  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Texas.  Production  in  the  United  States  has  grown  from  a 
few  thousand  tons  in  1970  to  1.5  million  tons  in  1979. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  go  primarily  to  Europe, 
with  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  Por- 
tugal combined  taking  about  80  percent. 

Rapeseed  Meal 

Rapeseed  meal  production  makes  up  about  5  percent  of 
total  high  protein  meal  production.  From  1965  to  1970, 
production  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent  from 
1.8  million  tons  to  2.1  million.  During  the  1970's,  this 
rate  rose  to  6  percent  as  production  expanded  to  4  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Canada,  India,  and 
China  produce  about  20  percent  each;  Poland  and  France 
each  produce  between  5  and  10  percent;  and  all  other 
nations  combined  produce  about  one-fourth. 

Exports  account  for  about  3  percent  of  the  total  trade 
in  high  protein  meals  and  represent  about  30  percent  of 


total  rapeseed  meal  production.  The  main  exporting 
country  is  Canada  with  about  80  percent  of  total 
rapeseed  meal  exports. 

The  EC  imports  about  half  of  the  rapeseed  meal  trade. 
The  largest  single  importer,  however,  is  Japan  with 
about  a  third  of  total  imports.  West  Germany  accounts 
for  about  a  fourth  of  total  imports,  and  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  Kingdom  each  import  about  10  percent. 

Flaxseed  Meal 

Flaxseed  meal  comprises  only  1  percent  of  total  high 
protein  meal  production.  From  1965  to  1970,  there  was 
almost  no  change.  But  since  1970,  production  has 
declined  about  2  percent  a  year  to  a  little  over  1  million 
tons.  The  major  producing  countries  are  Agrentina,  with 
a  fourth;  India  and  Canada,  with  about  20  percent  each; 
and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  10  to 
15  percent  each. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  linseed  meal  produced  is 
exported  each  year.  The  major  exporters  are  Canada  and 
Argentina,  with  a  third  each;  the  United  States,  with 
about  15  percent;  and  India,  with  a  little  under  10  per- 
cent. 

The  EC  imports  three-fourths  of  the  total  trade  in 
flaxseed  meal.  The  major  importers  are  West  Germany,  a 
third;  France,  15  percent;  Italy,  10  percent;  and  the 
Netherlands,  7  percent. 

Flaxseed  production  in  the  United  States  is  concentrat- 
ed in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 
The  three  leading  States  are  North  Dakota,  South  Dako- 
ta, and  Minnesota.  United  States  exports  go  primarily  to 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 
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Table  9--Soybeans:    Supply,  disappearance,  and 
price,  U.S.  1977-1981 


Supply  Di  sappearnace  Price 


Year 


begi  nni  ng 

Begi  nni  nc 

1  Pro- 

Seed 

Season 

i>ept.  l 

stocks 

ducti  or 

1  Ota  1 

Cru  sh 

t  xpor  L.  s 

and 

K  L 3 1 Uud  1 

Fn  H  i  n  n 

L  II  U  1  1  1  lJ 

a  \/a  ra  np 
o  Vcl  a  y t. 

feed 

1  / 
±1 

stock  s 

f  d  rms 

Mi  111  on 

III  1  1  1  UN 

hi i  c hp  1  c 

UU  Hit  1  3 

Do!  /bu 

1977 

103 

1,767 

1,870 

927 

700 

69 

13 

1,709 

16b-" 

5.88 

1978 

161 

1,869 

2,030 

1,018 

739 

76 

23 

1,856 

174 

6.66 

1979 

174 

2,268 

2,442 

1,123 

875 

68 

17 

2,083 

359 

6.28 

1980 

359 

1,817 

2,176 

1,040 

750 

70 

21 

1,881 

295 

7.55 

1981  2/ 

295 

2,005 

2,300 

1,080 

825 

80 

10 

1,995 

305 

6.50-8.50 

1982  21  305 


1/  Mostly  statistical  discrepancies.    2/  Forecast. 


Table  10--Soybean  meal:    Supply,  disappearance, 
price,  U.S.  1977-1981 


and 


Year 
begi  nni  ng 
October  1 


Supply 


Di  sappearance 


Pri  ce 


Producti  on  _ 
for 


Stocks 


Shipments  Domestic 


Endi  ng 


44% 
protei  n, 


Total 

An  i  ma  1 

Edible 

Oct  1 

Total 

Exports 

to  U.S. 

2/ 

Total 

Stocks 

bulk, 

feed 

protein 

1/ 

territories 

Decatur 

1,000  short 

tons 

Dol ./ton 

1977 

22,3^1 

21,961 

410 

228 

22,599 

6,080 

67 

16,276 

22,356 

243 

164.20 

1978 

24,354 

23,986 

386 

243 

24,597 

6,610 

75 

17,720 

24,330 

267 

190.10 

1979 

27,105 

26,808 

297 

267 

27,372 

7,908 

85 

19,238 

27,146 

226 

181.90 

1980 

3/ 

24,909 

226 

25,135 

7,350 

17,525 

24,875 

260 

220.00 

1981 

3/ 

25,700 

260 

25,960 

7,350 

18,350 

25,700 

260 

200.00-240.00 

1982 

1/Stocks  at  processor  plants.  2/Includes  shipments  to  U.S.  territories.  3/Forecast. 


Table  ll--Soybean  Oil:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
U.S.  1977-1981 


Supply 


Di  sappearance 


Year 

beginning  Produc-  Beginning 
Oct  1  tion  stocks 


Shi  pments 

Total         Exports       to  U.S.  Domestic 
territories  1/ 


Total 


Endi  ng 
stocks 


Pri  ce 


Crude, 
Decatur 


Million  pounds 


Cents/lb. 


1977 

10,288 

771 

11,059 

2,057 

80 

8,273 

10,330 

729 

24.6 

1978 

11,323 

729 

12,052 

2,334 

75 

8,942 

11,276 

776 

27.4 

1979 

12,105 

776 

12,881 

2,690 

80 

8,981 

11,671 

1,210 

24.3 

1980  21 

11,440 

1,210 

12,650 

1,500 

8,950 

10,450 

2,200 

23.0 

1981  11 

11,770 

2,200 

13,970 

2,000 

9,300 

11,300 

2,670 

20.0-25.0 

1982 

2,670 

^/Includes  shipments  to  U.S.  territories.  2/Forecast. 
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Table  12--Soybeans :    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
montly,  U.S.  1978-1931 


Supply 


Di  sappea ranee 


pn  ce 


Date 


Begi  nni  ng 

stocks 
at  mi  1 1  s 


Crush 


Exports 


Endi  ng 
stocks 
at  mi  1 1  s 


Mi  I  lion  bushel s 


Avera  ge 
recei  ved 
by  farmers 


Dol ,/bu. 


1978/79 


September 

37.873 

71.431 

37.971 

31. 

889 

6. 

20 

October 

31.889 

89.273 

87.551 

138. 

415 

6. 

26 

November 

138.415 

89.616 

101.681 

149. 

355 

6. 

41 

December 

149.355 

96.369 

70.591 

127. 

343 

6. 

49 

January 

127.343 

90.579 

76.979 

112. 

358 

6. 

58 

Februa  ry 

112.358 

81.501 

53.161 

124. 

049 

6. 

99 

March 

124.049 

89.037 

83.536 

120. 

872 

7. 

16 

Apri  1 

120.872 

83.312 

67.668 

96. 

716 

7. 

06 

May 

96.716 

86.920 

46.799 

71. 

091 

7. 

06 

June 

71.091 

82.777 

40.866 

72. 

996 

7. 

36 

July 

72.996 

80.600 

32.680 

55. 

594 

7. 

36 

August 

55.594 

76.403 

39.671 

37. 

460 

7. 

07 

Totall/ 

1,017.818 

739.154 

1/80 

September 

37.460 

75.877 

40.862 

39. 

206 

6. 

81 

October 

39.206 

95.807 

88.854 

166. 

528 

6. 

35 

November 

166.528 

101.408 

118.123 

184. 

518 

6. 

30 

December 

184.518 

104.392 

78.305 

163. 

295 

6. 

27 

January 

163.295 

106.622 

85.778 

145. 

438 

6. 

39 

Februa  ry 

145.438 

100.019 

72.990 

130. 

711 

6. 

20 

March 

130.711 

102.246 

69.353 

118. 

,634 

5. 

94 

Apri  1 

118.634 

91.971 

81.297 

95. 

,782 

5. 

63 

May 

95.782 

93.828 

74.173 

79. 

746 

5. 

76 

June 

79.746 

82.661 

58.693 

75, 

,737 

5. 

91 

July 

75.737 

84.854 

49.076 

73. 

,936 

6. 

75 

August 

73.936 

83.691 

57.669 

56. 

,860 

7. 

18 

Totall/ 

1,123.382 

875.173 

)/81 

September 

56.860 

81.602 

41.402 

80, 

,390 

7. 

59 

October 

80.390 

97.762 

60.262 

166. 

,038 

7. 

68 

November 

166.038 

98.484 

75.042 

171. 

,971 

8. 

18 

December 

171.971 

94.132 

74.488 

138. 

,742 

7. 

,80 

January 

138.742 

92.153 

71.726 

125. 

,887 

7. 

,80 

Februa  ry 

125.887 

79.599 

55.457 

105. 

,409 

7, 

,50 

March 

105.409 

88.698 

103.138 

97, 

,235 

7. 

,59 

Apri  1 

97.235 

85.377 

59.962 

84, 

.439 

7. 

,60 

May  2/ 

84.439 

82.265 

69.629 

67, 

,835 

7. 

,42 

June2/ 

67.835 

July 

August 

Totall/ 


T7  Totals  may  not  match  annual  totals  due  to  rounding 
2/  Preliminary 
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Table  13--Soybean  meal:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
monthly,  U.S.  1978-1981 


Supply 

Di  sappearance 

Pri  ce 

Date 

Product! on 

Begi  nni  ng 

Domesti  c 

Exports 

Ending 

44  percent 

1/ 

stocks 

Tota  1 

use 

Total 

stocks 

protei  n , 

2/ 

2/ 

Decatu  r 
...  .  

i    r\c\c\    i~  i-»  ,s  ^  +■ 

1,U0U  short 

tons 

Dol . /ton 

iy /8/ /y 

October 

2,1 14.7 

242.9 

2,357.6 

1 ,640.6 

477.5 

2,118.1 

239.5 

176.80 

No  vember 

2,135.4 

239.5 

2,374.9 

1 ,661.5 

507.5 

2,169.0 

205.9 

177.10 

December 

2,292.2 

205.9 

2,498.1 

1,470.5 

738.5 

2,209.0 

289.1 

188.75 

January 

2,158.3 

289.1 

2,447.4 

1,546.2 

659.0 

2,205.2 

242.2 

184.90 

February 

1 ,954.8 

242.2 

2,197.0 

1  ,445.5 

526.5 

1,972.0 

225.0 

190.90 

March 

2,121.6 

225.0 

2,346.6 

1 ,204.7 

903.7 

2,108.4 

238.2 

194.50 

Apri  1 

1 ,989.0 

238.2 

2,227.2 

1  ,455.0 

507.5 

1 ,962.5 

264.7 

191.10 

May 

2,065.1 

264.7 

2,329.8 

1  ,639.0 

453.6 

2,092.6 

237.2 

188.00 

June 

1,979.3 

237.2 

2,216.5 

1,474.6 

502.9 

1  ,977.5 

239.0 

209.60 

Ju  ly 

1,898.4 

239.0 

2,137.4 

1,331.4 

543.7 

1 ,875.1 

262.3 

201.60 

Augu  st 

1 ,823.9 

262. 3 

2 ,086. 2 

1 ,502. 2 

410.3 

1 ,912.5 

1 15. 1 

too    n  n 

188. 90 

September 

1 ,821.7 

173.7 

l  ,995.4 

1 ,348. 9 

379.1 

1,728.0 

2b  1 A 

188. 60 

Total4/ 

24  ,354.4 





17 ,720. 1 

6,609.8 





190.06 

1979/80 

October 

2,285.8 

267.4 

2,553.2 

1 ,805.2 

513.7 

2,318.9 

234.3 

181.40 

No  vember 

2,433.3 

234.3 

2  ,667.6 

1 ,920.3 

552.1 

2,472.4 

195.2 

183. 10 

December 

2,506.1 

195.2 

2,701.3 

1 ,703.4 

757.4 

2,460.8 

240.5 

188.00 

January 

2  ,555.1 

240.5 

2,795.6 

1 ,804.7 

806.6 

2,611.3 

184.3 

180.20 

February 

2 ,400.0 

184.3 

2,584.3 

1 ,462.9 

930.1 

2 ,393.0 

191.3 

174.25 

March 

2  ,454.4 

191.3 

2 ,645. 7 

1 ,513.5 

881. 1 

2 ,394.6 

251 . 1 

164.60 

Apri  1 

2,203.1 

251. 1 

2,454.2 

1 ,566.9 

661.2 

2 ,228.1 

226. 1 

154.20 

May 

2 ,247 . 1 

226. 1 

2 ,473.2 

1     /loo  c 

1  , 423.5 

750.7 

2,174.2 

299.0 

loo. 50 

June 

1,987.8 

299.0 

2,286.8 

1,426.7 

558.0 

1 ,984.7 

302.1 

160.90 

July 

2,058.4 

302.1 

2,360.5 

1,524.1 

568.6 

2 ,092.7 

267.8 

187.90 

Augu  st 

2 ,U 1 1 . 5 

CO  1 .0 

1     COO  1 

1  ,638. 1 

379. 1 

2 ,017.2 

cbl.  1 

or\i  /in 

September 

1 ,962.5 

262. 1 

2,224.6 

1 ,449. 1 

549.9 

1 ,999.0 

225.0 

234. 5U 

Tota  14/ 

27  ,105. 1 

19,2  38.4 

7 ,908.5 

— 

181.91 

i no  a  / o i 

1980/81 

October 

2,325.7 

225.6 

2,551.3 

1 ,856.9 

452.0 

2,308.9 

242.4 

246.40 

No vember 

2,366.5 

242.4 

2,608.9 

1  ,774. 1 

453.4 

2,227.5 

381.4 

261 .40 

December 

2,248.5 

381.4 

2,629.9 

1 ,628.7 

751.5 

2,380.2 

249.7 

223.70 

Janua  ry 

2,207.8 

249.7 

2,457.5 

1 ,554.3 

660.6 

2,214.9 

242.6 

223.50 

Februa  ry 

1  ,905.3 

242.6 

2  ,147.9 

1 ,140.0 

759.8 

1,899.8 

248.1 

212.50 

March 

2,141.1 

248.1 

2,389.2 

1,175.6 

942.2 

2,117.8 

271.4 

210.40 

Apri  1 

2,047.9 

271.4 

2,319.3 

1,307.3 

800.3 

2,107.6 

211.7 

222.00 

May  3/ 

1,965.1 

211.7 

2,176.8 

1,361.8 

526.4 

1,888.2 

288.6 

221.00 

June3/ 

288.6 

July 
August 
September 
Total4/ 


JVIncludes  production  of  millfeed  (hull  meal),  2/Includes  stocks  of  millfeed. 3/  Preliminary. TJ 
Totals  may  not  match  annual  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  14--Soybean  oil:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
monthly,  U.S.  1978-1980 


Supp  ly 


Pi  sappearance 


Pn  ce 


Date 


1978/79 

October 
Novmeber 
December 
Janua  ry 
February 
March 
Apri  1 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Total  1/ 

1979/80 

October 
Novmeber 
December 
Janua  ry 
February 
March 
Apri  1 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Total  II 

1980/81 

October 
Novmeber 
December 
January 
February 
March 
Apri  1 
May  2/ 
June  21 
July 
August 
September 
Total  1/ 


Beginning  Pro-  Ending  Crude, 

stocks  duction  Total         Domestic     Exports        Total  stocks        tanks,  F.O. 

Oct  1  Decatur 


Mi  1  li  on  Pounds 


728.638 
813.426 
837.091 
970.555 
932.217 
942.820 

1,004.182 
987.290' 

1,042.967 
922.910 
915.364 
815.068 


775.758 
819.786 
867.324 
1,030.142 
1,155.190 
1,204.539 
1,175.879 
1,183.687 
1,144.814 
1,225.892 
1,305.029 
1,262.971 


1,210.170 
1,373.856 
1,677.251 
1,737.787 
1,900.067 
1,976.281 
2,016.674 
2,118.480 
2,165.569 


984.273 
974.789 
1,050.392 
989.059 
902.274 
982.248 
939.613 
964.699 
930.513 
899.896 
856.658 
848.949 
11,323.363 

1,020.324 
1,067.867 
1,101.961 
1,115.332 
1,064.899 
1,098.117 
993.699 
1,009.793 
901.602 
927.793 
913.801 
890.127 
12,105.315 

1,080.226 
1,077.611 
1,024.270 
1,010.554 
887.847 
991.315 
954.185 
914.705 


1,712.911 
1,788.215 
1,887.438 
1,959.614 
1,834.491 
1,925.068 
1,943.795 
1,951.989 
1,973.480 
1,822.806 
1,772.022 
1,664.017 


1,796.082 
1,887.653 
1,969.285 
2,145.474 
2,220.089 
2,302.656 
2,169.578 
2,193.480 
2,046.416 
2,153.685 
2,218.830 
2,153.098 


2,290.396 
2,451.467 
2,701.521 
2,748.341 
2,787.914 
2,967.596 
2,970.859 
3,033.185 


795.494 
787.904 
721.936 
797.094 
617.721 
715.769 
759.605 
798.686 
746.144 
732.649 
754.731 
713.968 
,941.701 

841.559 
801.646 
675.189 
809.029 
757.021 
794.529 
709.204 
714.252 
617.957 
725.576 
774.803 
759.983 
,980.748 

796.957 
690.070 
833.843 
732.255 
590.593 
739.942 
761.630 
752.768 


103.991 
163.220 
194.947 
230.303 
273.950 
205.117 
196.900 
110.336 
304.426 
174.793 
202.223 
174.291 
2,334.497 

134.737 
218.683 
263.954 
181.255 
258.529 
332.248 
276.687 
334.414 
202.567 
123.080 
181.056 
182.945 
2,690.155 

119.583 
94.146 
129.891 
116.019 
121.040 
210.980 
90.749 
114.848 


899.485 
951.124 
916.883 

1,027.397 
891.671 
920.886 
956.505 
909.022 

1,050.570 
907.442 
956.954 
888.259 


976.296 
1,020.329 
934.143 
990.284 
1,015.550 
1,126.777 
985.891 
1,048.666 
820.524 
848.656 
955.859 
942.928 


916.540 
784.216 
963.734 
848.274 
811.633 
950.922 
852.379 
867.616 


813.426 
837.091 
970.555 
932.217 
942.820 

1,004.182 
987.290 

1,042.967 
922.910 
915.364 
815.068 
775.758 


819.786 
867.324 
1,030.142 
1,155.190 
1,204.539 
1,175.879 
1,183.687 
1,144.814 
1,225.892 
1,305.029 
1,262.971 
1,210.170 


1,373.856 
1,667.251 
1,737.787 
1,900.067 
1,976.281 
2,016.674 
2,118.480 
2,165.569 


Cents/ lb. 

27.2 
24.9 
25.8 
25.8 
27.9 
27.8 
26.7 
26.3 
27.6 
29.1 
29.2 
30.0 
27.4 

27.9 
27.8 
26.2 
23.6 
23.4 
22.1 
20.3 
20.8 
21.6 
26.2 
25.9 
26.1 
24.3 

25.0 
26.7 
23.7 
23.0 
22.0 
23.1 
23.4 
21.6 


_1/  Totals  nay  not  match  annual  totals  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  15--Soybeans:  Monthly  value  of  products  per  bushel 
of  soybeans  processed,  and  spot  price  spread,  1978-1980. 


Value  of  products  per 

bushel 

Percent 

of  Value 

Pri  ce 

Spread  between 

Soybean  oi  1 

Soybean  meal 

Total 

Soybean 

Soybean 

No.  1 

value  of  pro- 

Date 

Yield 

Pri  ce 

Value 

Yield 

Pri  ce 

Value 

va  lue 

oil 

meal 

ye 1  low 
111. 

poi  nts 

ducts  and  soy- 
bean price 

Pounds 

Cents 

Dol  lars 

Pounds 

Cents 

Dol lars 

Dol lars 

Percent 

Dol lars 

1979/80 

Sept. 

11.19 

30.0 

3.35 

48.02 

188.60 

4.53 

7.88 

43 

57 

7.04 

0.84 

Oct. 

10.65 

27.9 

2.97 

47.72 

181.40 

4.33 

7.30 

41 

59 

6.56 

0.74 

Nov. 

10.53 

27.8 

2.93 

47.46 

183.10 

4.35 

7.28 

40 

60 

6.52 

0.76 

Dec. 

10.56 

26.2 

2.77 

48.01 

188.00 

4.51 

7.28 

38 

62 

6.53 

0.75 

Jan. 

10.46 

23.6 

2.47 

47.93 

180.20 

4.32 

6.79 

36 

64 

6.36 

0.43 

Feb. 

10.65 

23.4 

2.49 

47.99 

174.25 

4.18 

6.67 

37 

63 

6.42 

0.25 

Mar. 

10.74 

22.1 

2.37 

48.01 

164.60 

3.91 

6.28 

38 

62 

6.07 

0.21 

Apr. 

10.81 

20.3 

2.19 

47.92 

154.20 

3.69 

5.88 

37 

63 

5.80 

0.08 

May 

10.76 

20.8 

2.23 

47.90 

166.50 

3.99 

6.22 

36 

64 

6.04 

0.18 

June 

11.00 

21.6 

2.38 

48.09 

169.90 

4.09 

6.47 

37 

63 

6.10 

0.37 

July 

10.93 

26.2 

2.86 

48.52 

187.90 

4.56 

7.42 

39 

61 

7.22 

0.20 

Aug. 

10.92 

25.9 

2.83 

48.08 

207.40 

4.99 

7.82 

36 

64 

7.45 

0.37 

1980/81 

Sept. 

10.91 

26.1 

2.85 

48.10 

234.50 

5.64 

8.49 

34 

66 

8.13 

0.36 

Oct. 

10.94 

25.0 

2.74 

47.11 

246.40 

5.80 

8.54 

32 

68 

8.27 

0.27 

Nov. 

10.94 

26.7 

2.92 

48.06 

261.40 

6.28 

9.20 

32 

68 

8.91 

0.29 

Dec. 

10.88 

23.7 

2.58 

47.79 

223.70 

5.35 

7.93 

31 

69 

7.73 

0.20 

Jan. 

10.97 

23.0 

2.52 

47.92 

223.50 

5.36 

7.88 

32 

68 

7.57 

0.31 

Feb. 

11.13 

22.0 

2.45 

47.87 

212.50 

5.09 

7.54 

31 

69 

7.34 

0.20 

Mar. 

11.18 

23.1 

2.58 

48.28 

210.40 

5.08 

7.66 

34 

66 

7.37 

0.29 

Apr. 

11.17 

23.4 

2.61 

47.97 

222.00 

5.32 

7.93 

33 

67 

7.72 

0.21 

May 

11.12 

21.6 

2.40 

47.77 

221.00 

5.28 

7.68 

31 

69 

7.58 

0.10 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 
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Table  16--Sunf lower  Seed:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  prices,  1976-1981 


Supply 


Pi  sappearance 
Non- 


Year 
be  ginning 
Sept.l 


Begi  nni  ng 
stocks 
Sept.  1 


Fn  ce 


Pro- 
duct i  on 


Imports       Total  Crush 


Oil 
usage 
+  seed 


Exports  Total 


Ending 
stocks 


A  vera  ge 
recei  ved 
by  farmers 


1,000  metric  tons 


Do  I .  / mt . 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


2  3 
77 
90 
1,073 
515 


499 
1,330 
1,823 
3,484 
1,816 


2 
3 
7 

10 
26 


501 

35 

106 

337 

478 

23 

243.00 

1,356 

219 

118 

942 

1,279 

77 

224.00 

1,907 

292 

159 

1,366 

1,817 

90 

236.00 

3,584 

547 

144 

1,820 

2,511 

1,073 

200.00 

2,915 

815 

135 

1,450 

2,400 

515 

238.00 

Table  17--Sunf lower  mea.1 :    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price,  1976-1981 


Supply  Disappearance  Pn  ce 


Year 
begi  nni  ng 
Oct.  1 

Beginning 
stocks 
Oct.  1 

Pro- 
ducti  on 

Total 

Domestic  Exports 

Total 

Ending 
stocks 

Average 
11 

1 ,000  metri c  tons 

Dol./mt. 

1976 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A.  N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1977 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A.  N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1978 

4 

180 

184 

180 

180 

4 

136.00 

1979 

4 

359 

363 

359 

359 

4 

100.00 

1980 

4 

489 

493 

48° 

489 

4 

125.00 

1981  4 


Table  18--Sunflower  oil:    Supply  disappearance,  and  price, 
1976-80 

Supply  Disappearance  Price 

Year  Beginning  Pro-  Ending 

beginning  stocks  duction       Total       Domestic       Exports       Total       stocks  Average 

Oct.  1  Oct.  1 


1,000  metric  tons  Dol./mt. 

1976  8  14  22                7  15  22  — -  243.00 

1977  ---  86  86  49  34  83  3 

1978  ,  3  115  118  70  41  111            7  728.00 

1979  7  224  231  96  86  182  49  560.00 

1980  49  326  375  75  275  350  25  575.00 

1981  25 
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Table  19--Cottonseed:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
U.S.,  1977-81 


Supply 


Di  sappea ranee 


Pri  ce 


Year 
begi  nni  ng 
August  1 


Begi  nni  ng 
stocks 


production     Total       Crush       Exports     Other  Total 


Endi  ng 
stocks 


Average 
recei  ved 
by  farmers 


1,000  short  tons 


Do  I. /ton 


1977 
1978 
1979 

1980  1/ 

1981  1/ 


283 
817 
520 
1,058 
250 


5,521 
4,269 
5,778 
4,470 


5,804 

4,313 

41 

633 

4,987 

817 

70.30 

5,086 

4,127 

16 

423 

4,566 

520 

114.00 

6,298 

4,230 

94 

916 

5,240 

1,058 

121.00 

5,528 

4,150 

150 

978 

5,278 

250 

125.00 

1/  Forecast. 


Table  20--Cottonseed  meal:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 

U.S.  1977-1981 


YeaT  Supply  Disappearance  Price" 

beginning  Beginning       production      Imports    Total       Domestic    Exports    Total       Ending  Average, 

October  1  stocks  stocks  Memphis 


1,000  short  tons  dol./ton 

1977  59                 2,083               4         2,146         1,962  115  2,077  69  139.68 

1978  69                 1,885               9         1,963         1,762  150  1,912  51  164.80 

1979  51                 2,049               7         2,107         1,879  175  2,054  53  164.10 

1980  1/              53                 1,910               2         1,965         1,775  150  1,925  40  200.00 

1981  1/  40 


T7  Forecast 


Table  21--Cottonseed  oil:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 

U.S.  1977-1981 


Year 

Supply 

Di  sappearance 

Pri  ce 

begi  nni  ng 
October  1 

Begi  nni  ng 
stocks 

Producti  on 

Total 

Domestic  Exports 

Total 

Endi  ng 
stocks 

Average , 
/  a  1 1 ey 
poi  nts 

Mi  1 1 i  on  pounds 

Cents/lb. 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980  1/ 

86 
85 
86 
122 

1,453 
1,282 
1,423 
1,328 

1,539 
1,367 
1,509 
1,45  0 

696  758 
620  661 
660  727 
550  800 

1,454 
1,281 
1,387 
1,350 

85 
86 
122 
100 

25.4 
31.6 
25.4 
26.0 

1981  T/  100 
U  Forecast 
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Table  22--Cottonseed:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
monthly,  U.S.  1978-1981 


Supply  Pi  sappea ranee  Pri  ce 

Beginning  Ending  Average 

Date  stocks  Crush  Exports        stocks       received  by 

Aug.  1  farmers 


1,000  short  tons 


1978/79 


Dol ./ton 


August 

816.7 

311.6 

6.3 

668.0 

84.00 

September 

668.0 

253.9 

3.8 

614.0 

97.00 

October 

614.0 

348.3 

.7 

1,286.4 

111.00 

Novmeber 

•1,286.4 

422.6 

.2 

1,666.9 

117.00 

December 

1,666.9 

391.9 

.2 

2,251.5 

118.00 

Janua  ry 

2,251.5 

417.8 

.4 

2,173.1 

119.00 

February 

2,173.1 

403.6 

1.0 

1,919.5 

118.00 

March 

1,919.5 

425.5 

.5 

1,583.9 

-- 

Apri  1 

1,583.9 

354.7 

.4 

1,276.7 

-- 

May 

1,276.7 

325.2 

1.0 

975.8 

-- 

June 

975.8 

255.1 

1.1 

721.0 

-- 

July 

721.0 

216.5 

-- 

520.2 

— 

Total  1/ 

4,126.7 

15.6 

/80 

Augu  st 

520.2 

257.5 

.2 

380.1 

125.00 

September 

380.1 

174.6 

.1 

349.6 

121.00 

October 

349.6 

304.3 

.3 

1,157.4 

125.00 

Novmeber 

1,157.4 

394.3 

.7 

2,577.2 

122.00 

December 

2,577.2 

379.1 

2.5 

3,237.6 

115.00 

January 

3,237.6 

441.8 

2.6 

3,246.3 

113.00 

February 

3,246.3 

388.0 

2.5 

2,968.2 

113.00 

March 

2,968.2 

454.3 

2.0 

2,543.0 

Apri  1 

2,543.0 

373.6 

11.8 

2,140.2 

-- 

May 

2,140.2 

388.4 

26.6 

1,720.0 

—  , 

June 

1  ,720.0 

358.8 

16.6 

1,342.0 

July 

1  ,342.0 

315.4 

27.8 

1,058.4 

Total  1/ 

4,230.1 

93.7 

/81 

August 

1  ,058.4 

330.3 

34.8 

811.9 

110,00 

September 

811.9 

306.1 

35.8 

610.0 

115.00 

October 

610.0 

364.9 

34.0 

1,171.9 

124.00 

November 

1,171.9 

426.0 

4.8 

1,658.5 

133.00 

December 

1,658.7 

400.4 

9.1 

1,904.5 

132.00 

Janua  ry 

1,904.5 

439.8 

2.6 

1,754.9 

126.00 

February 

1  ,754.9 

378.2 

.3 

1,653.3 

122.00 

March 

1,653.3 

371.6 

2.1 

1344.6 

Apri  1 

1,344.6 

314.1 

2.9 

1050.6 

May  2/ 

1,050.6 

276.6 

1.9 

749.4 

June  2/ 

749.4 

July  " 

Total  1/ 

1/  Totals  may  not  match  annual  totals  to  rounding. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  23--Cottonseed  meal:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 
monthly,  U.S.  1978-1980. 


Supply 


Pi sappearance 


Pri  ce 


Rp  ni  nni n  n 
Dc  y 1  MM  i ny 

r  I  U- 

F  n  H  i  n  n 

Lll  u  i  My 

Rn  1  k 

UdLc 

stock  S 

UU  L 1  1  UM 

T  mnnrt 
1  liipUl  L 

s 

Total 

UUIIIC  b  L  1  L 

P  ynrt  r*4-  c 
L  A^JU  (  L.  b 

Tnta  1 

1  ULd  1 

b  U  U  t-N  b 

Mo mnh i c 

1,000  short 

—  

tons 

uo i . / 1  on 

1 Q7ft/7Q 

Or  t  nhp  r 

L/C  1 

fiQ  n 

1  0£  •  H 

1  7ft  7 

H  «  1 

HO.  0 

IDH . uu 

No  vpmhp  r 

4ft  fi 

1  Q7  1 

94R  7 

1  74  3 

1  /  4  •  O 

1  7  ? 

191  5 

1  fin  ?S 

np  r pnhp  r 

J  H  •  C 

184,3 

1  76  5 

1  /  U  *  -J 

9  ft 

1  79  1 

9 

1  fi7 

,1a  n \\r\  rv 

59  2 

1  Q7  S 

256.7 

199. 1 

11.3 

210.4 

46.3 

169. 50 

Fp  brua  rv 

46.3 

193. 1 

239.4 

154.6 

31  9 

186.5 

5?  9 

JL  <  7 

161  90 

Ma  rc  h 

52  9 

201  2 

l  # 

Q 
o 

£ DO  .  J 

176.3 

4.0 

180.3 

75.6 

156.90 

Apri  1 

75.6 

166.5 

9  /I  9  1 

did .  1 

132.8 

10.5 

143.3 

98.8 

141.25 

May 

98.8 

155.7 

5. 

0 

9£H  9 

129.0 

4.2 

133.2 

127.1 

143.00 

June 

127.1 

122.2 

• 

4 

249.  / 

100.2 

22.1 

122.3 

127.4 

171.90 

lulu 

1  ?7  4 

i  rm  ft 

999.  9 

99  4 

16  6 

116  0 

117.2 

178. 50 

A 1 1  ni  i  ct 
rtU  'JU  b  L 

117  9 

1  1  Q  7 

* 

0 

9  9  7  7 
£.61  .  1 

197  7 
1  £  1  .  / 

1  J  •  0 

141  7 

jO»  J 

17"?  7R 

Septenibe  r 

yo .  0 

7Q  9. 

2 

i  7  zr  r\ 

1/6.0 

II-?  n 

1  1  J  «u 

11*0 

1  9/i  t; 

j  l  •  j 

i in 

lu J . 1U 

1 ULd 1    I / 

1    ftft4  ft 

Q 
37  • 

] 

1    7fil  fi 
1  ,  /  D  1  •  D 

1  AQ  7 

i  fid  ftn 

17  /  7/OU 

n  r  t  n  Kq  r* 

R 1  R 

1  4R  Q 

5 

J 

1  Q7  7 

1  M  ? 

14  /  it 

1  ft  7 
1  o  •  / 

1  fiR  q 

7 1  ft 

l  ft"?  nn 

INU  VclilUc  i 

1  ft 

1  ft7  4 

1  OJ  .  4 

0  • 

1 

4 

?1  ft  fi 

163  1 

?ft  ft 

191  9 

171  t  7 

26  7 

1 83  76 

Horo mho  r* 

?fi  7 

1 7  ^  n 

1 
1 

1  QQ  ft 

6  8 

17?  ? 

?7  fi 

17J»UU 

1  a  n  1 1  a  r*  \/ 
Jd  1 1  Ud  I  y 

?7  fi 

228.6 

199  n 

1  1 

1*1 

200. 1 

28.5 

167.00 

rcui  Ud  I  y 

?ft  R 

1 7fi  n 

206.5 

1  fil  4 

9?  9 

1  RT.  6 

99  Q 

1  3D  *  C D 

March 

22.9 

204.0 

2. 

9 

229.8 

176.0 

12.7 

188.7 

41.1 

136. 25 

Apri  1 

41.1 

168.9 

210.0 

144.0 

26.2 

170.2 

39.8 

120.50 

May 

39.8 

181.6 



221.4 

134.4 

18.1 

152.5 

68.9 

119.75 

June 

68.9 

167. R 

236.7 

129.9 

16.6 

146.5 

90.2 

128.10 

July 

90.2 

148.5 

238.7 

156.2 

10.2 

166.4 

72.3 

157.00 

August 

72.3 

152.3 

224.6 

148.1 

7.2 

155.3 

69.3 

198.40 

September 

69.3 

144.0 

213.3 

154.4 

6.4 

160.8 

52.5 

224.50 

Total  11 

2,048.4 

6. 

7 

1,879.1 

175.0 

164.13 

1980/81 
October 
No  vember 
December 
Janua  ry 
February 
March 
Apri 1  2/ 
May  2/ 
June 
July 
August 
September 
Total  1/ 


52.5 

170.3 

222.8 

153.9 

10.8 

164.7 

58.1 

211.90 

58.1 

202.1 

260.2 

178.3 

14.9 

193.2 

67.0 

230.00 

67.0 

191.1 

258.1 

190.9 

10.4 

201.3 

56.8 

224.00 

56.8 

204.9 

261.7 

175.0 

12.3 

187.3 

74.4 

205.60 

74.5 

176.3 

250.8 

126.9 

37.8 

164.7 

86.1 

178.75 

86.1 

173.4 

259.5 

142.2 

11.2 

153.4 

106.1 

185.00 

106.1 

145.5 

251.6 

122.9 

5.7 

128.6 

123.0 

206.90 

123.0 

129.4 

252.4 

103.6 

7.2 

110.8 

141.6 

201.75 

141.6 

T7  Totals  may  not  match  annual  totals  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  24-- Cottonseed  oil:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price, 

U.S.  1978-1981 


Supply 


Date 


Begi  nni  ng 
stocks 
Oct.  1 


Pi sappeara n  ce 


Pro 
ducti  on , 
crude 


Pri  ce 


Total 


Domestic    Exports  Total 


Endi  ng 
stocks 


Crude , 
«a  1 1  ey 

poi  nts 


1978/79 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Ma  rch 

Apri  1 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total  1/ 
197  9/80 

October 

November 

December 

Janua  ry 

February 

March 

Apri  1 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total  11 
1980/81 

October 
Novmeber 
December 
Janua  ry 
February 
Ma  rch 
Apri  1 
May  2/ 
June  2/ 
July 
August 
September 

Total  1/ 


1,000  pounds 


84.782 
101.391 
123.040 
127.090 
152.159 
152.925 
141.038 
143.065 
140.965 
139.486 
116.905 
117.153 


86.392 
93.126 
128.990 
144.283 
173.152 
198.859 
212.772 
188.658 
165.831 
167.109 
144.551 
138.631 


121.932 
122.579 
152.857 
170.078 
183.572 
200.075 
202.395 
165.891 
150.596 


108.845 
134.045 
123.503 
134.354 
127.991 
135.292 
115.002 
103.740 
86.289 
73.774 
85.513 
53.516 
1,281.864 

98.562 
126.509 
119.910 
142.848 
125.678 
145.109 
119.837 
125.545 
116.775 
104.237 
104.934 
93.068 
1,423.012 

116.372 
130.453 
122.277 
131.708 
118.928 
115.388 
100.759 
88.179 


193.627 
235.436 
246.543 
261.444 
280.150 
288.217 
256.040 
246.805 
227.254 
213.260 
202.418 
170.669 


184.954 
219.635 
248.900 
287.131 
298.830 
343.968 
332.609 
314.203 
282.606 
271.346 
249.485 
231.699 


238.304 
253.032 
275.134 
301.786 
302.500 
315.463 
303.154 
254.070 


66.355 
83.163 
36.991 
52.610 
55.993 
57.304 
61.720 
53.300 
24.623 
32.600 
67.205 
27.719 
619.583 

57.794 
41.725 
77.661 
79.158 
71.912 
20.718 
72.962 
43.355 
84.124 
56.451 
33.212 
20.464 
659.536 

62.035 
33.565 
57.934 
41.181 
73.174 
46.411 
55.131 
21.279 


25.881 
29.233 
82.462 
56.672 
71.232 
89.875 
51.255 
52.540 
63.145 
63.755 
18.060 
56.558 
660.668 

34.034 
48.920 
26.956 
34.821 
28.059 

110.478 
70.989 

105.017 
31.373 
70.338 
77.642 
89.303 

727.930 

53.690 
66.610 
47.122 
77.033 
29.251 
66.657 
82.132 
72.195 


92.236 
112.396 
119.453 
109.282 
127.225 
147.179 
112.975 
87,768 
87.768 
96.355 
85.265 
84.277 


91.828 
90.645 
104.617 
113.979 
99.971 
131.196 
143.951 
148.372 
115.497 
126.789 
110.854 
109.767 


115.725 
100.175 
105.056 
118.214 
102.425 
113.068 
137.263 
93.474 


101.391 
123.040 
127.090 
152.159 
152.925 
141.038 
143.065 
140.965 
139.486 
116.905 
117.153 
86.392 


93.126 
128.990 
144.283 
173.152 
198.859 
212.772 
188.658 
165.831 
167.109 
144.551 
138.631 
121.932 


122.579 
152.857 
170.078 
183.572 
200.075 
202.395 
165.891 
160.596 


Cents/1 b. 

29.3 
28.2 
28.2 
28.3 
32.1 
33.8 
33.2 
31.6 
32.6 
35.2 
33.9 
33.3 
31.6 

30.2 
27.9 
26.8 
24.2 
24.8 
22.4 
20.4 
20.9 
22.3 
27.8 
29.0 
27.5 
25.4 

27.2 
27.8 
26.8 
25.3 
24.2 
25.3 
27.3 
26.7 


l_l  Totals  may  not  match  annual  totals  due  to  rounding. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  28--Salad  and  cooking  oils:    Supply  and  disappearance,  U.S.,  1970-1980 


Supply 

Di  sappearance 

Ca  lendar 

Stocks 

Pro- 

Imports 

Total 

Domesti  c 

l  a  \i  yj  i  i  3 

Tota  1 

Per 

yea  r 

Jan  1 

duction 

1/ 

capi  ta 

Mi  Hi  on  pounds 

Lb. 

1970 

71 

3,389 

62 

3,522 

3,153 

293 

3 ,446 

15.4 

1971 

76 

3,500 

62 

3,638 

3,242 

320 

3 ,562 

15.6 

1972 

76 

3,871 

67 

4,014 

3,530 

398 

3,928 

16.8 

1973 

86 

3,893 

60 

4,039 

3,747 

218 

3,965 

17.7 

1974 

74 

4,111 

53 

4,238 

3,861 

280 

4,141 

18.1 

1975 

97 

3,967 

48 

4,112 

3,860 

161 

4,021 

17.9 

1976 

91 

4,343 

62 

4,496 

4,243 

149 

4,392 

19.5  ' 

1977 

104 

4,347 

54 

4,505 

4,207 

193 

4,400 

19.1 

1978 

105 

4,862 

62 

5,029 

4,484 

422 

4,906 

20.1 

1979 

123 

5,100 

53 

5,276 

4,690 

445 

5,135 

20.8 

1980  2/ 

141 

5,167 

57 

5,365 

4,820 

423 

5,245 

21.2 

1/  01 i  ve  oi  U 

21  Preliminary. 

Table  29- 

■  Sa lad  and  cooki ng  oi  1  s: 

Fats  and  oi 1 s  used 

in  manufacture, 

U.S.,  1970-1980 

Selected  reported  edible 

vegetable 

oi  1  s 

consumed 

in  salad 

and  cooking  oil  manufacture 

Calendar 

Soybean 

Cottonseed 

Corn 

Peanut 

01  i  ve 

Total  1/ 

year 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

pounds 

1970 

2,471 

527 

247 

140 

62 

3,464 

1971 

2,658 

442 

248 

160 

62 

3,590 

1972 

3,041 

435 

258 

149 

67 

3,989 

1973 

2,848 

596 

286 

127 

60 

3,970 

1974 

3,149 

545 

276 

98 

53 

4,187 

1975 

3,031 

432 

281 

100 

48 

4,028 

1976 

3,349 

380 

294 

150 

62 

4,412 

1977 

3,325 

398 

288 

199 

54 

4,412 

1978 

3,825 

446 

297 

146 

62 

4,924 

1979 

4,060 

403 

317 

98 

53 

5,161 

1980  2/ 

4,041 

460 

360 

153 

56 

5,234 

1/  Includes  quantities  of  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  safflower  oil  and 

sunflower 

oiT. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  30--Shorteni ng:    Supply,  disappearance,  and  price,  U.S.,  1970-1980 


Supply  Disappearance 


Producti  on 
100  100 


Calendar 

Stocks 

percent 

percent 

Total 

Total 

Exports 

Per 

year 

Jan.  1 

ve  getable 

ani  mal 

pro- 

supply 

Domesti  c 

and 

Total 

capita 

Price  1/ 

oil 

fat 

ducti  on 

shi  pments 

Mi  1 1  i  on 

pounds 

Lb. 

Ct./Lb. 

1970 

139 

2,411 

1,177 

3,588 

3,727 

3,557 

37 

3,594 

17.3 

23.2 

1971 

133 

2,329 

1,186 

3,515 

3,648 

3,489 

31 

3,520 

16.8 

24.9 

1972 

128 

2,616 

1,115 

3,731 

3,859 

3,699 

33 

3,732 

17.6 

24.7 

1973 

127 

2,680 

956 

3,636 

3,763 

3,613 

35 

3,648 

17.1 

35.1 

1974 

115 

2,685 

1,018 

3,703 

3,818 

3,623 

61 

3,684 

16.9 

58.6 

1975 

134 

2,839 

874 

3,713 

3,847 

3,666 

56 

3,722 

17.0 

45.0 

1976 

125 

3,033 

896 

3,929 

4,054 

3,861 

55  ' 

3,926 

17.7 

36.2 

1977 

128 

2,873 

968 

3,841 

3,969 

3,796 

60 

3,856 

17.2 

38.9 

1978 

113 

2,939 

1,076 

4,015 

'4,128 

3,971 

50 

4,021 

17.8 

40.9 

■1979 

107 

3,126 

1,080 

4,206 

4,313 

4,140 

41 

4,181 

18.4 

44.9 

1980  2/ 

132 

3,071 

1,107 

4,178 

4,310 

4,158 

42 

4,200 

18.3 

43.6 

_1/  440  pound  drums,  New  York. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Table  31--Shorteni ng:    Fats  and  oils  used  in  manufacture,  U.S.,  1970-1980 


Selected  reported  fats  and  oils  consumed  in  shortening  manufacture 

Calendar  Soybean     Cottonseed     Coconut        Palm  Lard  Beef  fats       Total  1/ 

year  — 


Million  pounds 


1970 

2,182 

276 

45 

NA 

430 

546 

3,599 

1971 

2,047 

168 

57 

140 

520 

575 

3,537 

1972 

2,043 

168 

77 

205 

441 

610 

4,091 

1973 

2,268 

199 

86 

184 

341 

536 

3,696 

1974 

2,177 

194 

61 

270 

317 

637 

3,725 

1975 

2,025 

154 

106 

604 

166 

602 

3,728 

1976 

2,322 

128 

128 

532 

156 

622 

3,938 

1977 

2,279 

160 

78 

371 

185 

748 

3,855 

1978 

2,480 

189 

75 

266 

220 

808 

4,059 

1979 

2,680 

169 

93 

222 

316 

713 

4,213 

1980  2/ 

2,660 

189 

103 

188 

378 

673 

4,200 

1/  Includes  small 

quanti  ti  es 

of  corn  oi  1 , 

peanut  oi 1 , 

safflower  oi 

1 ,  and 

sunf 1 ower  oi 1 . 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  32--Margari ne  (actual  weight):    Supply,  disappearance  and  price, 

U.S.,  1970-1980 


Supply  Disappearance 


Exports 


Calendar 

Stocks 

Pro- 

and 

Per 

yea  r 

Jan.  1 

ducti  on 

Total 

Domesti  c 

shi  p- 

Total 

capita 

Pri  ce 

ments 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

pounds 

Lb. 

Ct/lb. 

1970 

52 

2,230 

2,282 

2,223 

13 

2,236 

10.8 

26.6 

1971 

46 

2,290 

2,336 

2,266 

13 

2,279 

10.9 

27.0 

197? 

57 

2,364 

2,421 

2,339 

13 

2,352 

11.1 

27.6 

1973 

69 

2,359 

2,428 

2,354 

13 

2,367 

11.1 

36.7 

1974 

61 

2,398 

2,459 

2,380 

15 

2,395 

11.1 

57.0 

1975 

64 

2,399 

2,463 

2,386 

17 

2,403 

11.0 

47.7 

1976 

60 

2,628 

2,688 

2,601 

20 

2,621 

11.9 

37.6 

1977 

67 

2,535 

2,602 

2,502 

20 

2,522 

11.4 

47.0 

1978 

80 

2,520 

2,600 

2,499 

31 

2,530 

11.2 

47.8 

1979 

70 

2,553 

2,623 

2,517 

25 

2,542 

11.2 

49.8 

1980  2/ 

81 

2,593 

2,674 

2,576 

24 

2,600 

11.3 

38.7 

\J  Yellow  quarters,  fob,  Chicago. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Table  33--Margarine:    Fats  and  oils  used  in  manufacture,  U.S.,  1970-1980 


Selected  reported  fats  and  oils  consumed  in  margarine  manufacture 


Year  Soybean      Cottonseed       Corn  Animal       Total  2/ 

fats  1/ 


Mi  1 1 i on  pounds 


1970 

1,410 

68 

185 

99 

1,792 

1971 

1,385 

63 

186 

169 

1,831 

1972 

1,461 

65 

194 

138 

1,885 

1973 

1,491 

63 

213 

80 

1,889 

1974 

1,457 

58 

188 

167 

1,905 

1975 

1,568 

46 

188 

52 

1,917 

1976 

1,671 

51 

218 

44 

2,091 

1977 

1,585 

44 

243 

•80 

2,026 

1978 

1,593 

42 

211 

74 

1,997 

1979 

1,643 

25 

222 

86 

2,016 

1980  3/ 

1,651 

25 

222 

104 

2,036 

J7  Lard  and  beef  fats. 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  peanut,  coconut,  palm  and  sunflower  oils. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  34--Butter  (actual  weight):    Supply,  disappearance  and  price,  U.S.,  1970-1980 


Supply  Disappearance 


Exports 


fa  1  on  Ha  r» 

St  nrk  <; 

Prnrlii ct  i  on 

Import  s 

Tota  1 

Domesti  c 

and 

Total 

Per 

Price 

year 

Ja  n .  1 

shi  pment  s 

ca  pita 

1  / 

Mi  1 1  i  on 

poun  ds 

Lb. 

Ct . /Lb. 

1970 

8  9 

1,143 

2 

1 ,228 

1 ,100 

9 

1 ,109 

5.4 

84.7 

1971 

119 

1 ,144 

2 

1 ,265 

1 ,069 

99 

1 ,168 

5.1 

83.2 

1972 

97 

1 J02 

2 

1,201 

1,040 

54 

1,094 

5.0 

83.7 

1973 

107 

919 

45 

1,071 

1 ,008 

17 

1 ,024 

4.8 

84.6 

1974 

46 

962 

13 

1,021 

965 

7 

972 

4.5 

82.3 

1975 

49 

984 

2 

1,035 

1,021 

3 

1,024 

4.7 

97.5 

1976 

11 

979 

2 

992 

942 

3 

945 

4.3 

114.3 

1977 

47 

1,086 

2 

1,135 

946 

4 

950 

4.3 

112.3 

1978 

185 

994 

2 

1,181 

969 

5 

969 

4.4 

138.5 

1979 

207 

985 

2 

1,194 

1,011 

5 

1,016 

4.5 

154.2 

1980  21 

178 

1,145 

2 

1,325 

1,016 

4 

1,021 

4.5 

163.7 

1/  Creamery, 

Grade 

A  (92  &  93) 

wholesale, 

bulk,  car  lots,  New  York, 

2/  Preliminary. 

Table  35--Lard:    Supply,  disappearance  and  price,  U.S., 

1970-1980 

Supply 

Di  sappearance 

Exports 

Calendar 

Stocks 

Producti  on 

Total 

Dome  st  i  c 

and 

Total 

Di  rect 

Per 

P  ri  ce 

year 

Jan.  1 

11 

2/ 

shi  pments 

use 

capita 

i  / 

Million  pounds 

LK. 

Ct. /Lb. 

1970 

70 

1,913 

1,983 

1,482 

419 

1,901 

939 

4.6 

1 1  fi 

11  iU 

1971 

32 

1,960 

2,042 

1,598 

344 

1,942 

880 

4.2 

10.8 

1972 

100 

1,550 

1,658 

1,418 

189 

1,607 

787 

3.7 

10.4 

1973 

51 

1,254 

1,305 

1,140 

121 

1,261 

705 

3.3 

19.8 

1974 

44 

1,366 

1,410 

1,192 

182 

1,374 

681 

3.2 

28.5 

1975 

36 

1,012 

1,048 

876 

144 

1,020 

615 

2.8 

30.9 

1976 

28 

1,060 

1,088 

819 

235 

1,054 

568 

2.6 

17.8 

1977 

34 

1,038 

1,072 

814 

229 

1,043 

495 

2.2 

21.3 

1978 

29 

1,006 

1,035 

835 

162 

997 

478 

2.2 

23.2 

1979 

38 

1,141 

1,185 

997 

138 

1,135 

548 

2.5 

25.6 

1980  4/ 

50 

1,202 

1,252 

1,072 

130 

1,202 

540 

2.5 

20.7 

1/  1970-1976  includes  production  of  federally  inspected  lard,  commercial  lard  and  estimates  of  on  farm  lard 
production.    1977-1978  includes  federally  inspected  lard  production  and  estimates  for  on  farm  lard 
production.    1980  includes  production  of  only  federally  inspected  lard. 

2/  May  include  some  small  quantities  of  imports. 

3/  Loose,  average  wholesale,  tanks,  Chicago. 

4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  36--Prices:    Wholesale,  Farm,  and  Index  numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices,  by  months,  1980-1981 


1981 


Item  3  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May 


Wholesale  prices,  cents  per  pound,  for  fats  and  oils 


Butter,  Creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-and  93-score)  Bulk,  New  York 

154.4 

154.8 

154.9 

154.9 

176.0 

Castor  Oil,  No.  1,  Brazilian,  Tanks,  Imported,  New  York 

46.7 

45.9 

4b.  U 

a  c  n 
4b .  u 

A  A  £ 
44.0 

Coconut  Oil,  Crude,  Tank  Cars,  Pacific  Coast  1/ 

26.3 

25.0 

23.9 

24.3 

26.0 

Corn  Oil,  Crude,  Tank  Cars,  F.O.B.,  Decatur 

26.3 

25.0 

23.8 

9C  C 

<:b .  b 

on  a 
Ch  .4 

Cottonseed  Oil,  Crude,  Tank  Cars,  F.O.B.,  Valley 

25.3 

24.2 

25.3 

27.3 

26.7 

Grease,  A  White,  Tank  Cars,  Delivered,  Chicago 

18.0 

17.0 

17.3 

18.0 

18.0 

Linseed  Oil,  Raw,  Tank  Cars,  Minneapolis 

32.8 

32.0 

31.3 

32.0 

32.6 

Margarine,  Yellow,  Quarters,  F.O.B.,  Chicago 

35.8 

35.9 

37.1 

38.2 

36.6 

Olive  Oil,  Imported,  Edible,  Drums,  New  York 

87.0 

85.0 

81.3 

85.6 

83.0 

Palm  Kernel  Oil,  CIF,  Bulk,  U.S.  Ports 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

42.0 

P;»  1  m   fli  1      PTF      Rult      II    Q  Dnrtc 

rdim  ui  i  ,  u  l  r  ,  ou  i  n  ,  u  •  o  •  rurts 

27.5 

28. 3 

25.5 

27.5 

27.6 

na  ,n,,f     nil        fruHn       T  a  « 1/     Pare        C    C\    R           Qrtnt  hoa  ct     M  i  1  1  C 

reanUL    Ul  1,    LXUQe  ,    IdnK    La  TS  ,    r.U.D.,    jOUtnea5L   ni  1  lb 

47  7 

39. 3 

34  1 

34  n 

JH  .  U 

37 . 1 

Rdpeseed  Oi 1 ,  Refined,  Denatured,  Tdnks,  New  York 

C.£  A 

£Q  n 

to  n 

o  y .  u 

oy .  u 

Safflower  Oil,  Tanks,  New  York 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

ornjiLciiiny,  mm    vc  ye  Lduic,   ny  ui  u  yen  a  Leu, 

440-Pound  Oruins ,  New  York 

1Q  "3 

f  u .  J 

dfi  1 

47  n 

44  5 

Cnvhoan   Oi  1      PrtiHo     Tank    Pare     FOR  HpfAtur 

23.0 

22.0 

23.1 

23.4 

2K6 

Tallow,  Edible,  Loose,  Chicago 

28.1 

29.3 

27.7 

30.2 

Tallow,  Inedible,  Number;  Delivered,  Chicago 

15.8 

15.8 

16.0 

16.5 

16.6 

Tung  Oil,  Imported,  Drums,  F.O.B.  New  York 

69.6 

68.0 

64.0 

60.3 

62.9 

Prices  received  by  U.S.  farmers 

Oi  1  seeds 

Cottonseed,  United  States  Average  (short  ton) 

i  9£  rif\ 

i  99  nn 
1 Cc • uu 

Flaxseed,  United  States  Average  (bushel) 

7  C./1 

/  .  b4 

7  /IP 

7  9t; 

7  7C 

7 

Peanuts,  United  States  Average  (Farmers"  Stock)(100  lb.) 

49.20 

Soybeans,  No.  1,  Yellow,  Chicago  (bushel) 

7.49 

7.32 

7.32 

7.72 

7.53 

Soybeans,  United  States  Average  (bushel) 

7.80 

7.50 

7.59 

7 .60 

7.42 

Sunflower  Seed,  United  States  Average  (cwt.) 

11.00 

10.70 

11.70 

11.20 

11.80 

flil  ma  ale     1  R  i  i  1  L-        ru^.f     Tnrf  \ 

ui iroeais  ^ du i k - - onort  lonsj 

C  nf' t"  nn  coqH    Mo  at       /II     Da  r  r  an  +     Dfrttiii  n       Monnh  i  c 
IUL  LUMjccU    incd  1,     41     rcl  tcMl     rl  ULc  1 11  ,    Hcl'lUll  1  b 

9fic,  An 

C Uj • ou 

1  78   7  c. 

c uo • y u 

9fll  7R 

1  i  ncooH   Moa  1      "IA    Dorront    Drritoi  n      Mi  nno^      1  i  c 

LI  MsccU    nco  1,     JH     rcr  LcllL     rl  ULC  1  11  |  MIFIIicajJUIIb 

161.25 

150.00 

150.00 

158.00 

155.00 

Pp  a  nut'    Mp  a  1      ^  0.   Pprrpnt    Prnfr  p  i  n      F   0   R      ^rmt  hps  Qtern  Millc 

rtTCMUL    Ileal,      j  U    rcl  LcML     rl  ULc  III,     r  •  U  •  D  •     JUULIICOI  3LCI  11    III  1  1  3 

203.00 

212.80 

210.00 

^nuhoa  n   flp  a  1     A  A   Pp  rrpnt    Prnt  pin     HjPT  a  fur 

223.50 

212.50 

210.40 

222.00 

221.00 

Soybean  Meal,  49-50  Percent  Protein,  Decatur 

240.00 

229.00 

226.00 

238.50 

237.50 

Sunflower  Meal,  28  Percent  Protein 

105.00 

93.75 

107.00 

118.75 

122.50 

T  n  Ho  v    Mil  mho  r*c    nf   Uhnl  aC3  1  a    Dr  i  f  o  c      Ci  f  r    an/H   Hi  l  c      1Q(\7— inn 

A]  1     Cite     inH    Hi  1  r 

mm  rats  ana  uiis 

9Q  1 

9  7  O 

282 

292 

288 

fill    Cafe    inH   Hi  1  c      f  vrunt  Rnftor 
Ml  1     rdlb    dllU    Ul  Is,     CXLcUl.  DULUCI 

1  1  d 

"}1  A 
Jit 

197 

199 

Group  by  Origin: 

An  i  ma  1  Fats 

253 

252 

255 

266 

263 

•egetable  Oils,  Domestic 

149 

14U 

IQc 

1  A  9. 

1  1Q 
1  JO 

Vegetable  Oils,  Foreign 

237 

218 

9  1CL 

ceo 

9  1  n 

9  9  n 

firrtun  rw   ilea  ■ 
\ji  \juy  vjy  use. 

Butter 

CC  1 

99  1 

0  9  1 
CC  1 

?  9  1 

9  9 1 

Lard,  Refined 

263 

263 

263 

263 

<:03 

Food  Fats  Other  Than  Butter 

209 

209 

212 

220 

216 

Food  Fats  Other  Than  Butter  and  Lard 

163 

152 

156 

157 

153 

All     CHihlo    Cafe    anH    (li  1  c 

hi  i  coiDie  rats  ana  ui  is 

c  U  c 

9n9 
c\Jc 

?riA 

£  U4 

7  1  1 
£11 

^  Uo 

Soap  Fats 

320 

298 

305 

323 

322 

Dryi ng  Oi  1  s 

191 

188 

188 

188 

189 

Other  Industrial 

All  Industrial 

298 

280 

285 

300 

300 

Crude 

200 

188 

191 

194 

187 

Edible  Vegetable  Oils,  Grouped  by 

Degree  of  Processing: 

End  Products 

212 

202 

202 

210 

208 

Ref i  ned 

235 

241 

241 

242 

239 

Margarine 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

Shortening,  3-pound  Tin 

270 

266 

266 

266 

266 

Shortening,  440-pound  Drum 

189 

223 

223 

227 

214 

Sources:  Compiled  from  Chemical  Market  Reporter,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feedstuffs,  Reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Wei  ghts  and  Measures 

1  short  ton  =  2,000  pounds 

1  metric  ton  =  2,204.622  pounds 

1  short  ton  =  .907185  metric  tons  1  metric  ton  =  1.102311  short  tons 

1  acre  =  .404694  hectares  1  hectare  =  2.4710  acres 

60-pound  bushel  of  soybeans 

1  bushel  =  .03  short  ton  1  short  ton  =  33.333  bushels 

1  bushel  =  .0272155  metric  ton  1  metric  ton  =  36.7437  bushels 

56-pound  bushel  of  flaxseed 


1 
1 


bushel 
bushel 


1  short  ton 
1  metric  ton 


=  35.714  bushels 
=  39.368  bushels 


